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PREFACE. 



The following Statement respecting the 
Government Slaves and Apprentices, and a 
great part of the subsequent Observations, 
were written during a tedious indisposition 
in the autumn of 1828. An application 
from Mr. Telfair for a missionary to be 
employed on his estates was forwarded 
at that time through the medium of 
Lord Mount-Sandford, and it was the 
Author's intention that it should have 
been accompanied by these papers ; but 
extending his observations, and finding 
them not in accordance with the senti- 
ments of many excellent persons whom 
he loves and venerates, he felt little con- 
fidence in his own judgment, — ^he was 
almost inclined to doubt the correctness 
of his views, and was reluctant to obtrude 
his reflections upon the Public. However, 
upon a mature consideration of the subject, 
as he thinks he would not be justified in 



PREFACE. 

relinquishing a design which tends to pro- 
mote the welfare of the Slaves, so, when 
he has certain information that efforts are 
making to cover the colonists with oppro- 
brimn, and to overwhelm them with a 
torrent of public indignation, he feels that 
it would not be humiUty, but cowardice, — 
not moderation, but imbecihty, — if he were 
to withhold a testimony that may, in any 
degree, contribute to the defence of the 
calumniated and persecuted. Therefore he 
no longer hesitates to transmit his Manu- 
script for publication. He has been told 
that it is not hkely to please any one, for 
' it has too much religion for " the world,'' 
* and too little party-spirit for others/ 
but he would still indulge the hope, that 
it may meet with the same temper of can- 
did consideration which, at least, he has 
endeavoured to exemplify. 

Port Louis, Mauritius, 

September 1829. 
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1 HERE are about 1,294 Government Slaves, and 
2,010 Apprentices in the Mauritius*. The Go- 
vernment Slaves are those who were found the 
property of Government at the capture of the 
Island, or such as may since have become for- 
feited to the Crown. They are fed and clothed 
by Government, and, in sickness, they receive 



* The following is the specific detail : — 



Government Slaves. 


Apprentices. 


Men . . . 


593 


Men . . . 1271 


Women . . 


27Q 

869 


Women . . S^5 


Boys . . 


228 


Boys . . 182 


Girls . . 


197 

425 


Girls . . 172 



Total . 1294 



1656 



354 



Total . 2010 
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humane attention in the hospital. Some are 
employed in the various public departments, as 
artificers^ labourers, messengers, &c. ; some are 
hired out to private individuals at the ordinary 
price of the colony. Their children are usually 
bound apprentice from the age of seven until 
fourteen, after which period their services cease 
to be gratuitous. The females who have fa- 
milies are allowed to attend to their children ; 
some have the charge of orphans. In general, 
those who are hired are found very inferior to 
other slaves in the qualities of industry, subordi- 
nation, and other virtues essential to the character 

« 

of a good servant*. 

Nearly the whole of these slaves have been 
long destitute of any religious instruction, nor 
has any attempt been made to educate their 
children, until about five or six weeks ago, 
when (much to the honour of His Excellency 
Sir Charles Colville's Administration) a coloured 
Creole was hired to discharge the function of 
a catechist two hours each day, for about seventy 
children f . Prayers are also read by him to the 

• The cause of this can only be attributed to the greater 
indulgence they receive, and the less effectual control exer- 
cised over them ; and this notorious fact tends to corroborate 
the opinions advanced in the following pages. 

f An honourable exception to this long neglect is the 
establishment of a school, some years ago, by Lady Frances 
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adults on the Sunday, and the Military Chap- 
lain performs divine service for their benefit 
once a month. Laudable as this beginning is, 
it must certainly be allowed to be " the infancy 
of things ;" for, when the grossly ignorant and 
immoral state of the adult slaves thus long 
abandoned is considered, it is evident, that 
" precept upon precept," and " line upon line," 
and the most unremitting assiduity must be 
necessary, if any moral or religious effect is 
expected : and it is equally certain, that however 
admirable the character, and however endowed 
with pre-eminent qualifications for teaching, the 
preacher may be, slow progress could be hoped 
from a monthly lecture. But it is presumed, that 
the laborious duties of a military chaplain in a 
tropical climate (where there are two garrisons, 
thirty miles apart, besides detached outposts, and 
the schools and hospitals of three regiments to 
visit) will be considered an ample sphere for any 
clergyman, and prove that, unless he were to 
neglect the important duties of his specific appoint- 
ment, a mere fragment of time is the utmost that 
he could devote to the slaves. 

The Apprentices are those Negroes who have 
been rescued from slave-ships since the abolition 

Cole, for the children of slaves attached to the country 
residence of the Governor, and to which she devoted much 
attention. This school is still supported by Sir Charles and 
Lady Colville. 
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of the Slave Trade, and are bound by the Col- 
lector of the Customs for the period of four- 
teen, and latteriy for seven years, to private 
individuals, who, by the indentures they sign, 
engage to teach them a trade or occupation by 
which they may earn a livelihood, " to provide 
" them with all things needful for their comfort,** 
and also, " as conveniently as may be, to instruct, 
or cause them to be taught and instructed in the 
Christian Religion, and when instructed to be 
" taken to be baptized, and to permit and en- 
" courage them to attend public worship." 

It is believed, that the former part of this 
engagement is, in general, performed ; and that, 
in this respect, the poor negro, snatched from the 
jaws of slavery by the generous interposition of 
the British Government, and receiving humane 
treatment and consideration, derives real benefit 
from the civil compact made in his behalf, — infi- 
nitely more than if he were returned to a state of 
savage nature, and a liability to all its miseries ; 
or if he were cast adrift upon Society, destitute of 
habits of industry, and ignorant of the means of 
earning his daily bread*. But there is reason 
to fear, that the latter part of the engagement 
made by masters is almost nugatory. In the first 
place, there is no specific teacher, or public worship, 
by which the Apprentices can benefit ; and unless 

* See Note A. 
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the ceremonial of the Roman Catholic Church should 
attract them, or an English master command their 
attendance at a service in an unknown tongue, 
or unless he were so very solicitous for their 
improvement, as to send them to the nearly as 
incomprehensible service of the Missionary's 
Chapel, there seems no possibility of this part of 
the engagement being fulfilled *. Some English 
masters have endeavoured, by various means, to 
procure the instruction of their slaves and ap- 
prentices; among these may be mentioned 
Mr. Telfair (Secretary to the former Governor, 
Sir R. Farquhar), who has instituted schools 
for the children, and encouraged the pious exer- 
tions of different missionaries on his estates. 
Captain Dick, late Auditor-General, his Honour 
the Chief Judge, the Hon. Colonel L'Estrange, 
&c. &c., have shown an exemplary attention to 
this duty. But whether from the difficulty of 
procuring " faithful men, able to teach," or from the 
casual nature of the instruction that has been ob- 
tained, it is feared that masters have not been often 
gratified by seeing a permanent and satisfactory 
result in the improved religious character of their 
blacks. In the second place, if it is supposed that, 
by private instruction in his master's family, the 
apprentice may receive the benefit contemplated 
in the indenture, there are many obstacles to be 
considered. A master must entertain more than 



* See Note B. 
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an ordinary value for the Christian Religion, to 
devote the necessary time, and to persevere with 
patience in the laborious task of penetrating the 
intellect of a densely ignorant negro, and imbuing 
his mind and heart with the sublime and practical 
principles of Christianity. And it is believed, the 
instances are rare in which even an attempt has 
been made. But let a master be supposed sincerely 
anxious to fulfil the terms of the indenture, — let 
him be blessed with such a sense of religion, and 
the claims of Christian charity, as to raise him 
above the enervating influence of a tropical 
climate, and the temptations of natural indo- 
lence, — ^let him be willing to redeem time from 
the hours of recreation, — let him be ever so well 
disposed, — the talent for communicating instruc- 
tion is not possessed by all; and the language 
spoken and understood by the slave population of 
the Mauritius is a peculiar French patois, in 
which an English person, even after a long resi- 
dence, rarely attains such a proficiency as to be 
able to apply it fluently to the sacred subjects 
of religion*. It may, therefore, be roundly 
stated, that the apprentices are also destitute of 
any adequate religious instruction. 

The design of Government, in the apprentice- 
ship of the captured negro, has already been 
acknowledged to be excellent. If it were ac- 
complished, the period of apprenticeship might 
be viewed as the term of his religious, moral, and 

• See Note C. 
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civil education ; and at the expiration of it, he 
might be supposed to have attained a capacity 
of performing his share of duty in society with 
advantage to himself and to others, and to be 
fully fitted to enjoy every civil benefit of a Free 
Man. But if this wise and benevolent design is 
defeated in its most important objects, — if the 
negro, at the termination of his indenture, is to 
be turned loose upon the colony, improved per- 
haps in understanding, and sharpened in intellect, 
but without the control of any religious or virtuous 
principle, — and if it should be found that he abuses 
his liberty by idleness and licentiousness, and 
soon proves a burden that society would gladly 
" cast out of her lap," — to whom is the blame to 
be attributed? What effectual measures have 
been taken to prevent such an injurious result? — 
a result no less destructive to the real happiness of 
the negro, than subversive of the good order and 
welfare of the community in which he dwells. 

It is suggested, that Missionaries should be 
supported or countenanced by Government, in 
the office of teaching the Government Slaves and 
Apprentices, and thus remedying the evils of the 
foregoing statement. It is very practicable to 
establish a school for the children, where they 
may be initiated in the elements of Christianity, 
In the commencement of this undertaking, and 
until an adequate number of instructors could be 
obtained, teaching them to read might be post- 
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poned ; and the committing to memory " of a form 
of sound words," familiar catechetical lectures, 
and regular attendance upon public worship 
would suffice. It would also be very practicable 
to have a building set apart as a place of Worship 
for these classes *, where, in a judicious trans- 
lated selection from the Liturgy, they might 
worship God " with the understanding," in the 
devout and cheerful spirit of the English church ; 
and a pious, intelligent, and faithful minister — 

" Much impressed 



" Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 
" And mainly anxious that the flock he feeds 
" May feel it too,"— 

would soon acquire such a facility in communi- 
cating instruction from his humble pulpit, — and 
the patient and assiduous discharge of the labo- 
rious duties of the pastoral office, and those mi- 
nistrations of benevolence which endear a faithful 
minister to his people, and that witness of Chris- 
tian piety and sincere good-will, that would be 
lodged in every breast, would add such a moral 
force to his instruction, — that the happiest result 
might be expected. It must be seen at once, that 
as this religious instruction aims at something 
more than teaching children to parrot the creed 
and Lord's prayer, and any formal show of occa- 
sional devotion ; so the means by which it is to 

* See Note D. 
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be efiected— the moral engine to be brought into 
action — ^is of transcendently superior power. As 
the children, and peculiar charge of a parental 
government, a regular attendance upoti those 
** means of grace** might be made compulsory upon 
such apprentices or slaves as should not be other- 
wise instructed. It is not wished to make religion 
& burden, or her duties wearisome ; — and of course 
the situation and convenience of masters and ser- 
vants would be consulted in the time appointed 
for these services. The attendance might be very 
easily enforced, by requiring a ticket from the 
tnissionary in testimony of the attendance speci-* 
fied, and as a qualification to receive their rations 
or clothing ; or if this should not be deemed ex- 
pedient, at least every encouragement should be 
given to their punctual attendance upon religious 
ordinances, and every support and credit given to 
the religious teacher. : 

It is proposed to the friends of religion, and in 
particular to the friends of the negro, to use their 
influence to effect the indisputably practical good 
now briefly and simply set forth, by adopting such 
part of this statement, and framing it in such a 
manner, as may excite the attention and secure 
the approbatibn of Government. As it is the 
sheight of enthusiasm to expect to attain any end 
without the ilse of proper means, it is scarcely^ 
necessary to urge the deep importance of the cha- 
racter of any missionarieswhotnaybe sent. It is 
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very desirable that they thould be Well acquainted 
vrith the French language, for without this fou^*^ 
jEition time would be lost before t facility of com^ 
munication could be acquired ; but that profound 
classical lore, and the erudition of the schools, are 
not required in a teacher of ignorant negroes, it 
were scarcely necessary to state- That the mis* 
sionary should be a zealous, prudent, laborious 
servant of God, is indispensable; this, indeed^ 
ihouM be the character of every person who mi- 
nbters in " holy things ;" but the various obstacles, 
prejudices, and discouragements to be encountered 
in this sphere of duty, call for a double degree of 
zeal and Christian piety. The elaborate educa^ 
tion, manner of life, and mental habitudes of the 
generality of English clergymen totally unfit them 
for such a sphere, and .it would foe almost useless 
to look fcH* a suitable person in that class ; but a» 
the missionaries of the Wesleyan Society have 
been proved, during a course of many years, very 
successful teachers of the slaves in the West In- 
dies, and as that body of Christians do not profess 
to (Assent from the doctrines of the Established 
Church, but frequently use her litui:gy and offices, 
it m%ht be deemed expedient to look to that 
quarter *• Mr. Telfair, prompted by that bene- 
volent anxiety for the welfare of his slaves for 
which* he has been long distinguished, has recently 

1* See Note E^ 
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invited that Sbciety to send a missionary ^' to m^ 
perintend the schoolsi and peli^dus discipline*' of 
the slaves on his estates ; and it might be quite 
practicable to obtain, at the same time, missionaries 
for the specific object of instructing the Govern* 
ment slaves and apprentices. If such a missionary- 
could obtain ordination from the Bishop of London 
for this particular charge, it might be highly ad- 
vantageous ; but if this could not be accomplished, 
and it might not seem expedient for Government 
to employ him as a Missionary, he might be sup- 
ported under the designation of a Catechist or 
Schoolmaster. It is conceived, however, that an 
episcopally-ordained Missionary, recognised and 
support^ in the character of the Pastor of the 
Crovemment Slaves and Apprentices, and perform-^ 
ing the functions of his ministry in the habiliments, 
and decent order of the Church of England, 
would have many advantages ; and that the Chris*: 
tian religion would thus present an additional 
attractiveness to the persons whose benefit is; 
contemplated. This will appear more evident,- 
when it is known that the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion is the established religion of the Mauritius, 
—that the priests go about in ecclesiastical attire, 
-—and that the gaudy ceremonies of that Church, 
either at fetes or processions, so well calculated tO) 
have an imposing effect upon their ignorant and 
untutored minds, are frequently witnessed by the ' 
slaves. The vacant benches in the insignificant 
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building used as the missionary's chapeP, (wherd 
half a doisen slaves are seldom seen to enter,) seem 
to lead to the same conclusion ; — that. 
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A fine aspect in fit array, 
" Neither too mean nor yet too gay, 
** Shows- who is best.*' 

Herbert* 



We would now humbly suggest the inquiry to 
those religious and benevolent persons, who have 
long advocated the cause of the Colonial Slaves^ 
whether, in the ardour of a generous anxiety ta 
raise them from their *" low estate," an undue pre- 
eininence has not been given to certain civil and 
secular benefits of a questionable character ? — and 
if, latterly, religious instruction and practicable 
means of communicating it, do not seem thrown 
into ihe shade, and the negro's interest in an 
awful eternity merged rn oblivion ? It is not dis^ 
puted, that the entire abolition of the Slave Trade 
was an act of mercy worthy of England ; and as^ 
she has been sincere, though late, in her repentance 
of this national sin ; so may she never be visited 
with the punishment of its protracted guilt ! We 

^ >* ♦ See Note F. 
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<lo not' question that the prerention of cruelty and 
oppression is a humane interference which does 
honour to the British legislature ;— and cheering 
must it be to every loyal mind, that the benevo- 
lent wishes it had framed have been realized by 
a humane and considerate Government ! But in 
that constellation of virtues which adorns the 
character of many eminent men of the present 
day, the divine grace of *' patience*' seems to be 
wanting. Dr. Chalmers has remarked, that ** the 
*^ present is an age for ostensible doings." — " There 
** is an appetite for designs of magnificence ; there 
^ is an Impatience for doing something great ; and 
^* akin to this, there is an impatience for doing 
** that great thing speedily." There is indeed little 
imitation of *^ the husbandman who uaitethfor the 
^ precious fruit (f the earthy and hath long pa- 
^ tience for it.'' (James v., 7.) This enthusiastic 
philanthropy is coldly gratified by the slow and 
cautious process of gradual improvement, and its 
aspirations and zealous exertions obviously extend 
to a far more imposing measure ; — a measure that 
would be feebly characterized by calling it* a 
change in the civil condition of the slaves ; — but" 
which, hurried on (as it seems to be) by the reck- 
less precipitation of its advocates, by appeals to^ 
the passions and feelings of the English people,' 
on the one hand ; — and on the other, by irritating 
accusations of the colonists, and inflammatory re- 
I)resentations, tending to excite discdnteiit aiid 
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lnsuboi'dmftfion among the daves, inust be est*- 
{)ected to develop itsdf, in the end, as a colonial 
resolution ! — A measure designed to sever a domes^ 
tic tie that hael existed for ages, sanctioned, fos** 
tered, and encouraged by the parent state, and at 
the present day binding in useful occupation and 
laVrful cdntrol ttiany thousands of half savage 
negroes ; — ^which menaces with ruin the commerce 
aild agriculture of this flourishing colony, and may 
possibly overwhelm it with the horrors of St. 
Domingo !— ^A measure pregnsint with such conse^^ 
quences cannot but be viewed as most portentous ! 
And when this object is Avowedly held forth as 
the ultimatum of the leading i^tators, and which 
(notwithstanding former professions of moderation) 
they have lately appeared eager to sei«e, per fai 
out ne/hs; when the tocsin of emancipation is 
eOntibually resoundkig in the ears of the planter ; 
H ought to excite ho wonder that every ordinance 
of Government for the mitigation of slavery, 
harmless and beneficial as it may be in itself, 
Aotild be viewed with dread, and yielded to with 
relu(:tance, as the wave of an advancing deS€^<» 
tion which threatens to engulph the. colony. 
. If^ in this day of liberalising it wete not futile to 
appeal to the history of nations, and if all reference 
to the treasured experience of mtokind were not 
doomed to lie trampled under foot by the proud 
'' nuirch qf intelletti* we (night ask what was the 
natural tri^n of ^ents which terminated m that 
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freedom which is the boast and birtk-right of eveiy 
Engiisihman ? Was it a series of legisktive enact* 
hients and municipal decrees oi the civi) govern- 
ment) unsought hj the serfs and villeins of the 
olden time, and galling and offen^ve to their 
feudal lords ? Or, was it not ** the Sun of Righte- 
ousness " that arose upon the land and scattered 
the darkness of ages ? Was it tiot the graduid 
diffusion of the Ohristian religion which enlight*- 
imed the nation, softened and attempered the rude 
Social mass, and thus inspired the love of liberty 
iand increased the capacity to enjoy it, until the 
degrading collar fell from the neck of the bonds- 
man, and the Grenius (rf Slavery silently, but for 
ever, fled from our happy shores ? And since the 
dawn of the Reformation, and the revival o£ '^ pure 
and undefiled ri^igton," Mberty has been better 
understood, and more deeply valued ; and the page 
of history shows, that it was the meridian glory of 
that blessed light which accelerated the prepress of 
civilization, purified our national institutions, and 
prepared the subject and sovereign, I'eciprocdly, for 
the mutual advantage of a Free Constitution, and a 
Parental Government. Why may we Qot anticipate 
that a similar current of events now, will carry- 
forward the slave-population of our colonies, and 
eventually land them on the same high ground of 
civil liberty ? Will not the same moral influence 
of Christianity civilize the idave, and gradually 
prepare him for freedom. And may we not hope 
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that the sam& Providence, which' *^ has ordained the 
powers that' be,** and out of apparent evil educes 
good, will, in the appointed season, open the way 
to his participation in every civil privilege, and 
strike off his fetters for ever ? 
. But. in the contemplation of those premature 
measures we have alluded to, we would ask — ^has 
the Christian advocate of Colonial Emancipation 
** fully persuaded" himself, that the slave will be 
brought nearer to God by the power with which 
he wishes to invest hini of shaking off his share in 
the " primal curse ? " Has not the sentence gone 
forth, " Jn the sweat of thy fac^ shalt thou eat 
bread till thou return unto the ground ? " Is it 
not the decree of an apostle, that " if any man 
will not worhy neither should hf^eat ? " How, then, 
can it be supposed that a life of sloth, or profligacy, 
or marauding, will make "the means of grace" 
more accessible, or bring him within the pale of 
the Christian covenant ? Is the experiment of the 
free labour of uncivilized negroes yet to be tried 2 
The listless indolence, lazy pride, and gross im- 
morality of a great part of the free black popula- 
tion . can only be fully known by personal observa- 
tion ; the experience of a few years' residence, and 
occular evidence of the fruits of premature freedom, 
would go far to moderate the most zealous advocate 
of Colonial Emancipation. Liberty, indeed — 

" — . — : Gives the flower 

I* Of fleetipg life its lustre and perfume"-^ 
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and in the estimation oF the free-born Bfitpn i$ i|, 
boon of Heaven, that stamps value upon, every, 
blessing of Providence, imparts, energy to hi$ 
labour, and spirit to every enterprise of industry i 
but the liberty chiefly desired by the untutored 
flegro, is liberty to he idle ; he scarcely valine^ 
freedom, but as he supposes it to emancipate hin^ 
from the obligation of labour. The wants of savage 
iiature are few .-—clothing is no great desideratum 
under a vertical sun — a straw hut is easily con^ 
structed — and the means of subsistence not very 
difficult to obtain ; — ^but occasional plunder or theft 
is a mode of support more consonant to the savage 
taste, than a course of uninteresting honest labour, 
however easy. Therefore, until those Christian 
principles are commi^nicated which elevate th0 
inoral character, and are the only safeguard of 
society ; — and until the progress of civilization ha$ 
created those artificial wants which are the great 
ipcentives to industry ; we would not wish to se^ 
removed, what (under humane regulations) may 
be considered a wholesome restraint upon savage 
nature, and part of ^ moral discipline designed for 
its purification. It is no love of slavery which 
causes the apprehension, that if sound and prac^ic^ 
religious instruction do not paye the way for th^ 
progress of civil liberty, and shed a sacred influence 
on every step of its march, anarchy and bloodshed 
may be the fatal issue! Let not. men nf piety 
and benevolence be made the tools of a party who 
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fere aa less devoted to political innovation, than 
Ahej afe hostile to religious institutions ; and who, 
bk pursuit of a speculative, uncertain advantage. 
Would leckksdy unsettle the foundations of society 
in our^Golonial Empire ! Let not the heavenly- 
minded Chris^an, whose chief object ought to be 
the glory of Ood in the salvation of his fdBow 
men, make common cause with the Sadducean 
politician of this world ;«*-but while he deprecates 
the serious evil that must arise from increasing the 
colonial prejudices against religious instruction, 
and fostering a hostile feeling in a relation of life, 
Recognised in the Primitive Church, and permitted 
to the present day by Divine Providence, let the 
^ man of God" (until " the signs of the times * 
become more evident) be content to address the 
dave in the language of an apostle, *^ Art thou 
called being a slave, care not for it* J* 

Let the slave have full protection! Let the 
shield and security of a parental guardianship be 
thrown over him; and from the respect due to 
outraged humanity, and in justice to the many 
benevolent inhabkants, let every act of cruelty and 
oppression be visited with rigour; — let no sympathy 
or support soothe the perpetrator of such enormities, 
but let him hear — 

** On all sides, from innumerable tongues, 
** A dismal universal hiss, the sound 
. ** Of public scorn ! " 

♦ See Ndte G. 
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And it #iU ilrell beeome a Gliristian GfrirerHitent 
to enforce strictlj the apostolical injuiidiiQii, ^ ibxk 
^ masters gii^ unto their eldvee that whieh is Just 
**aAd eqmtabl^'' If the quantity of food and 
clothing prescribed by existing laws be deemed 
ihsufficienty let it be increased. And, as there is 
reason to believe, that the concentration of inquiry 
'tad reflection upon this subject has awakened 
ereff prudent and dispassionate proprietor to 
ii due sense of the turpitude of an oppre&sivB 
systeoi, and as the conviction is uniirersal^ that 
the master's interest is identified with the wel^t 
fere of the slave; it is hoped that the sponta^ 
xieous dictates of generous sentiment, as well as 
the motive of personal advantage^ will incline the 
inhabitants of the Mauritius to pursue the course 
of itnprdvemient ; and that they will contend with 
difficulties and discouragements (which are known 
to all who have made the attempt) ; and endeavour 
to {Hfomote in that degraded class, habits of sobriety 
and cleanliness, a relish for the decencies and 
comforts of life, and a regard for the sacred 
institution of marriage, — ^tbe foundation of all 
social order and domestic comfort^. 

* No civil privilege or political advantage cm ever efTeat 
this real moral improvement of the state of slavery. Nothing 
but the influence of religious principle can control the licen- 
tious dispositions of nature, or overcome the cotifirmed habits 
of vicious indulgence, in which the negroes delight to liv^ : 
and while the class immediately above them are equally 
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* But above all/ may free course W giveh/ancl 
^ery jGacility afforded, for bringing these outcasts 
under the sanctifying influence of Christianity, and 
restoring them to the fold of the Heavenly Shep- 
herd ! Here Benevolence may find an ample 
range, and Divine Charity may expatiate unconfined. 
With, weapons steeped in the blood of ^*the Cruci-^ 
fied"^ will the Christian oppose the demon of 
slavery,— and though, in comparison with those 
bursts of eloquence which shake the senate, and 
xnany a page of indignant invective that flashes 
down fire on the foes of Africa, — and many a for- 
midable decree of the Legislature, — they may 
seem powerless as the pebble and sling of David, 
by the. blessing of the Omnipotent they will 
prevail ! 

But let not our generous zeal for the slave 
hurry us " from our propriety,'* or tempt us to be 
unjust to the master. The peculiar situation of 
the planter should be dispassionately and candidly 
considered. He has no alternative but to cultivate 
his fields by the labour of slaves, or to leave them 
as the desert waste ; and the vast numerical supe- 
riority of the black population inhabiting this spot 
of earth in the neighbourhood of Madagascar, and 
the obvious evil consequences of a spirit of insub- 
ordination^ musjb press upon his mind with ai> 

^nancipated from all- moral restraint, how can it be expected 
that they should attain superior virtue, even by enfranchise- 
i^nt itself! ... 
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urgency proportionate to the proximity of the 
danger. The cry of emancipation may be rfe*. 
echoed along the shores of Great Britain, and hil 
fellow-subjects may expatiate in their generous 
excitement on the charitable act of liberating his 
slaves, and the hymn of triumph may be raised 
in anticipation of the deed, and self-complacency 
may smile delighted at the prospect of its acconu 
plishment— cawteiiV vacuus coram httrone viator! 
But cheap as this offering upon the altar of bene^ 
volence may be to them ; the costly sacrifice of his 
daily maintenance, and the support of his de« 
pendent family, and the patrimony of his beloved 
children, cannot reasonably be expected as a 
" free-will offering " from him. The dreaded in- 
novation may appear, to the speculative and distant 
Philanthropist, in the angel-form of a rational and 
benevolent project ; but upon the affrighted Colo- 
nist, it glares as a ghastly apparition denouncing 
coming ruin, and the harbinger even of death 
itself! Why should he be placed in this invidious 
position of having the innate principle of self- 
preservation arrayed against the kindly charities 
of his nature ? Let his miind be tranquillized by 
a distinct assurance that the views of the British 
Government, and of the persons who agitate thia 
question in England, are 'confined to the preven- 
tjion of cruelty and oppression ; in a word, la 
(Jie amelioration of slavery ; — rand that the recent 
regulaitipus :adopted for that jend .'are not vthe 
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f^rcarsors' of anj ulterior measures^ that woM 
iarotvte iam itn poverty and ruin. Uatil this be 
dcfne ; th^ fdfdties of lifi^ and tbe jays of the 
floekl cirdte, and the blessing of a bowofteooi 
Providence upon his honest labour, can seeoA hot 
US the luxury and splendour that surrounded the 
affrighted Damocles. But if this assurance wera 
distiiietly pledged ; we might then h<^, that no 
disapprobation would be shown of laws that 
commend themselves to the best dictates of human 
nature ; — ^that £eelings of jealousy and alarm would 
gradually subside, and g^ve place to a confidence^ 
and a calm benignity, that would shed the hapu 
piest influence upon the slave population, and 
tranis^orm the suspicious and irritated Proprietor' 
into a sincere and effectual co-operator with the 
Friend of the Negro. 

It is a fact highly honourable to those eminent 
individuals who have long lavished the rich stored 
of their doquence and talent upon the slave 
question, and to whose unwearied benevolencer 
and undaunted perseverance we are indebted for 
the termination of the odious Slave Trade, that 
even in the colonies, they have gradually raised* 
the tone of public moral feeling on the subject. 
And if the stream of improvement has not flowed- 
so rapidly as was sanguinely hoped by those who" 
^ve at tbe fountain head of civilized intelligence, 
k has» notwithstanding, at last reached us here, 
and, we trust, is gradually disusing its vivifyiQg'^ 
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ii^flueBce. Let not it$ progress be arrested, or ite 
he^ng waters dried up, by raisiDg any barrier 
of irritated feeling on the part of those wha 
must, after all, by Uieir situation^ chiefly uifluenc^ 
the objects of solicitude, and who may, in many 
ways, intercqi;^ or render nugatory the benefits of 
legs! ^laciment Let the rule of conduct in these 
discussions be, suaviter in mode. May *' all evil 
speaking," and unkind upbraiding, and doubtful 
accusations be laid aside, and let us anticipate 
a happier result from conciliation, and the gentle 
force of rational argument. That severe tone of 
reprobation, and those indignant invectives, whichy 
perhaps, might be just and appropriate in former 
years, cease to be applicable to present circum- 
stances ; and a statement not too highly coloured 
for that era, now appears exaggerated, unjust, and- 
false. And if these misrepresentations are per-- 
sisted in, and the character of the planter is, with' 
honest, but mistaken zeal, continually gibbeted' 
before the world; feelings of suspicion and dread^ 
will be excited, — a spirit of disaffection will be* 
engendered,— ^and he will, inevitably, begin to^ 
doubt the sincerity and good faith of the party ;— < 
and professions of humanity and religion wilL 
become fatally associated in his mind with^ 
calumny, falsehood^ and inveterate hostility ! 

Impressed with these sentiments, we cannot but 
i^r^t, that so respectable a person . as the Re v« 
Doctor Philip, in a recent highly-interesting pub^^ 
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lication^ entitled, '^ Researches in South Africdi 
^ illustrating the Civile Moral, and Religious 
" Condition of the Native Tribes^* should have 
advanced such an exaggerated and general accu- 
sation against the inhabitants of slave colonies, as 
is Contained in the following passages :-^ 

" /ti « slave colony, the partiality which is 
" naturally entertained by man for the whip, 
" becomes 6ne of the strongest passions in the 
^* human breast'' — " The principle which induces 
^* the despot to prefer the obsequiousness of a nation 
" of slaves to the independence and dignity of d 
^^ free people, shuts the ear of the slave pro^ 
*• prietor and the Hottentot master, to all the 
" advantages which can be urged in favour of 
" free labour. He would find himself more in 
" his element, and in a situation more congenial 
to his mind, with the coarsest fare, among a 
parcel of slaves and Hottentots, over whom 
" he could exercise an uncontrolled authority, 
" than the greatest affluejice would afford him, 
*^ in a situation where he could command no 
" class of rational beings over whom he could 
" tyrannize. The remark of Tacitus, that * there 
** * is nothing so sweet to man as the life of man^ 
*^ is not more severe, as a reflection on human 
" nature, than it is just as it respects its ac^ 
*^ cor dance with truth ; and any system which 
*^ proposes to substitute free labour in the place "^ 
" V^ ^for^ labour, is as great a bug-iear tO' 
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^ ine genetxility of men Accustomed to iredt d 
^ particular class of their Jellow^creatures ai 
*• slaves, as the representative system of Great 
^ Britain, of" of Portugal, is to Ferdinand 
** of Spain, and his advisers and masters, 
** who would rather see a country Converted 
*' into a desert, thaH the inhabitants breathing 
^* the air of freedom. The lave of thd chase 
** in the breast of the sportsman is a weak 
•^ passion, in comparison with the love of des^ 
** potic authority in the breasts qf men who 
^ have been accustomed to hunt down any class 
** qf thdir fellow-creatures, as the gentlemen in 
** England' are accustomed to treat the game 
** of the country.^ 

The more Valuable to the cause of humanity, 
fend the more creditable to the benevolence and 
talents of Doctor Philip, his exertions may have 
been in the particular field which occupied his 
** ResearchesC^ the more it is to be lamented 
there should be a mixture of any alloy, that, by 
indicating a strong bias in his mind, may, perhaps^ 
throw suspicion on the sterling part of his work, 
and totally neutralize its effects in the partieulat 
colony concerned. How many exemplifications of 
the disgusting characters he describes may have 
fallen under his observation, we cannot ascertain! 
Although we humbly bow to the Christian doc- 
trine, which asserts, that man " is very far falleii 
from original righteousness,'* and acknowledge^ 
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that the dJvine * image is defaced in him; yet 
we do not believe it is so entirely obliterated, that 
the partiality for the whip^^ could ever become 
one of the strongest passions of the human 
" hrefi^r Man is indeed fallen, but he has 
still some traces of the moral perfections of God ; 
he is not an emanation from Satan. Therefore,, 
for the credit of human nature, we will hope, 
that Doctor Philip has here " seized upon general 
principles," « from insulated facts," ^nd has 
erred in his startling conclusion. We are very 
far from supposing any design of wilful misre* 
presentation ; but we regret the propensity to 

• 

throw out vague and exaggerated statements of 
this kind ; because, we conceive, the White has 
at least as much claim to be judged with im- 
partiality as the Black ; and the re-action of an 
iMnjust public opinion, founded upon such pre- 
mises, may hereafter retard the progress of that 
improvement which is desired. However, in the 
mean time, it suits the popular liberality of the 
day ; and if the feelings of the colonist are 
goaded, — and his reputation sacrificed, — and his 
property endangered,— ^cjg*ii^ la galere I Under 
the ban of national odium, and threatened as 
an outlaw by many of his feliow-subjects, he 
will scarcely be listened to, in his defence. And 
if any honest witness were to arise, competent 
from local knowledge^ and disposed by a spirit 
6f iiiipartiality, to beiar a mwe favourable testis 
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mbny ; Doctor Philip, dnd persons of similai* viewi^ 
can easily set him down by declaring that, from 
his residence iti such a counti*y," " his aversion 
to slavery has gradually subsided," arid " his 
!* sympathies for the slave," " have been ex* 
*/ changed for the views and feelings of the 
^* master ;" he will bfe told^ that " this assimi<^ 
V lation to the feelings of the slave-holder is a 
process which is often completed before the 
person, under the deteriorating influence by 
-** which it is carried on, is aware of the change**' 
And that, " when pains, puriishments, torture^ 
*^ and death, are made the business of mankind ; 
compassion, the joint associate of the heart, is 
driven from its place ; and the eye^ accustomed 
to continual cruelty, can behold it without 
." offence !'* 

The observations of the author may have bedn 
superficial ; but he has certainly seen nothing in the 
Mauritius to corroborate or justify the opinions cited 
from Dr. Philip's work. Whatever the tastes and 
habits of Dutch proprietors may be, he does not 
believe the plafiters of this Island attach any such 
emphatic value to the labour of slaves, or cherish 
any such passionate fondness for the luxury of des* 
potism. The auri sacra James is one of those 
strong passions of the human breast of which they 
have probably a due share ; but so far from antici- 
pating a life spent in the revels of ^' the whip,^' and 
In *' {yri^nnining over rational heings^^ the planter 






of the Mauritius is glad (when he has realized tll0 
eompeteaoe which satisfies hisambition) to exchai^ 
the toils of agriculture and the absolute dominioif 
of his fields, either for the soeid intercourse and 
gay pleasures of Fort Louis ; or to hasten with the 
firuits of his industry to La belle France; — ^wberc 
Ite fondly conceives he would be ^ more in his ele- 
ment," and ** in a situation mote congenial to hiiS 
mind," than in th^ i^ere supposed by the theory 
ef Dr. PhiKp, It is not improbable, however, that 
{his retreat may be cut ofi"; and he may be com-< 
pdled to illustrate T$citus in spite of himself, and 
16 luxuriate in ** Ihe stveetness of the life qfman^* 
6) the end of hiis career ; for if the system we con-^ 
flemn should ultimately prevail, such will be the 
feeling of th6 insecurity of colonial property, that 
purchasers will not be found to invest their capital 
at such a'risk. 

' From the period that the fees and taxes upoB 
inahumksion were abolished, to the 10th of August, 
1&29 (a Space of about 14 months), out of a popu-'r 
&tion of 69>000 Steves, eight hundred and eighty* 
fioe have beeii emancipated by the fVee will of theif 
masters ! Is this a proof of the " love of despotic 
•ftithority,*' or their " preference for the obsequiou&i* 
^ ness of a nation ^ slaves to the independence 
^* and dignity of a free people ?" 

It is known, that frequent attempts have been 
knade to procure the labour of free blacks on the 
idontations; ft^t ki most distances the indolence 
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and pride of this elass have defeated the desi^ ' 
and they have preferred a precarious subsistence by . 
I^^ creditable jmeans. The hazardous experimesit 
was lately made, of importing into this small Island : 
fiiur hundred Chinese free labourers^ for the pur- . 
poses of cultivation ; and at the present moment 
there is a ship in quarantine at the anchorage of 
Port Louis, with five hundred free Malabar In* 
dians from Madras, for the same purpose*. Do 
these facts constitute any part of a demonstration, 
that ^* the ears " of the inhabitants of slave colonies 
^ are shut to all the advantages that can be urged 
^* in favour of free labour,*' and that the system is to- 
them ** a hughear ?" The Writer does not hesitate- 
to express his conviction, that if the planter had a- 
fair compensation for the value of his slaves, and a 
security for the continuance of public tranquillity 
with such an immense preponderance of the free 
black population ; and that the liberated slaves' 
would work for a reasonable remuneration, calca^ 
lated from a comparison of the price of food, and' 
the ordinary rate of living of the working classes in 
Europe ; — he would not care if they were all eman- 
cipated to-morrow i — But if a sufficient quantity of 
other free labour could be obtained, so far from, 
^eving to lose the enjoyment of ** the whip," and 
the glorious sport of '* hunting down his fellow 
creatures," he would assi3t in transporting theia 

♦ See Note U. - ' -' 
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back to their Dative wilds, and purge the coldnj 
from every taint of slavery. 

In a new French tract published in England, 
and recently sent to the Mauritius, entitled " Le 
Sou hien employti^ there occurs the following 
passages—^ 

** Adrienne. Quelle horreuvy Monsieur f et 
*• alorSy que fait-on de ces pauvres Negres ainsi 
** vendus ? Qui est-ce qui les achete f 

'* Le Vieillard. Dautres hommes, tout aussi 
^^ mSchans et impies que les premiers achhtent ces 
*^ hommes noirs^ et ien servent comme on se sert 
^' d^un cheval, ou d'un dne, pour labourer la terre 
*^ du matin jusqu^-au soir, sans repos et trop sou^ 
M vmt sans nourriture. 

^* Adrienne. Et le Juge de l^endroit ne leur 
*^ dit rien ? 

•• Le Vieillard. Ma pauvre eri/ant, malgri 
^ tout ce que peuvent dire les Juges, hien plus, 
^- nialgrk tout ce que Dieu, qui est le Juge sou^ 
*^ verain, a pu d^endre, les mtchans continueni 
•^ a faire tout ce maV- 

Before the Mauritius was raised to a full partici- 
pation in the privileges of a British colony, by the 
removal of an oppressive duty on its staple pro- 
duce, and when the Island was in a state of 
poverty bordering upon insolvency, and when 
devastating hurricanes had laid waste the; hopes of 
the planter, and destroyed the support of his depen-. 
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dants; — it may reasonably be supposed that the 
predial slaves shared In the calamity, afid must, in 
some degree, have felt its pinching influence * ; but 
at what period could such an exaggerated repre- 
sentation as this be considered justifiable, and with 
what feelings would it be now read by many 
humane planters? No person acquainted with 
the existing state of things could circulate such a 
calumnious and inflammatory statement in the 
colony, with a clear conscience as a member of 
society or a Christian. 

It is confidently believed, that although the labour 
of the slaves is compulsory (for industry is the virtue 
of a civilized state), yet it is lighter in degree than 
that of the working classes in England; — and it is 
an indisputable fact, that a more anxious care for 
their comfort, and an increased expenditure upon 
their nourishment, have kept pace with the ad- 
vancing prosperity of the colony. We do not think, 
that among the thoughtless and apparently light- 
hearted slaves in the Mauritius, a counterpart 
could often be found of that touching picture of 
English poverty, described by the graphic pencil of 
Cowper in " The Task^'^ with a life and a reality 
which makes it painful to contemplate such hopeless 
penury f . We do not presume to compare the moral 
state of the free but industrious English peasant with 
that of the indolent negro. In the former, a noble 
independence of mind may shine forth to make him 

* See Note I. f See Note K. 
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more i^ spectacle of admiration than of compassion \ 
and the patient endurance of the ills of life, and the 
humble contentment which the principles of his rer 
ligion inspire, raise him infinitely aboye the Pagaf^ 
slave. But in a physical point pf view, it is conceived 
that the slave of the present day, destitute as he i^ 
of any principle of industry or sound morality, and 
devoid of any keen sense of the degradation of his» 
bondage, would not gain piuch by exchanging con^i 
dition^ with the labouring or mfipufacturing pooc 
of Great Britain. 

■ It is an accusation oommonly urged against the 
planters, that they compel the negroes to work 
without wages, and the hardship of such tyran« 
ny forms a prominent feature in every appeal 
against slavery. The planter, however, is convinced, 
from his l^nowledge of the negro character^^ 
that l^e cannot be entrusted with this expenditure, 
pf money '^ ^nd that such is his childlike im.prudence^ 
and hb propensity to the destructive b^bit of 
drinking arrack, th^t if the means were in his 
power, he would soon bring himself, in this way,^ 
to an untimely end. Much of the mortality of 
the slave population is occasioned by their owi:\ 
excesses, and a carelessness and reckless improvir 
dence that almost defies control. And so im*^ 
|H*essed are some masters wit^ this fact, that they 
do not consider it judicious to entrust the slaves 
even with the raw material of their daily foodj^ 
|)ut direct it to be cooked, en masses for their 
whole establishment. But are not a sufficiency qf 
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food, (md dothinff^ ond medical care in ^sicines^ 
virtuaUjf vmges f Can: the slave who receives 
these advantages, not only for himself but for hisf 
helpless children, be said to work for nothing? 
Would not the enjoyn^^nt of sudh a remuneratioa 
of labour have hushed the yoice of tumult, and 
quelled that murderous rage, which has disgraced^ 
during so many years, the Christian country of Ixo^ 
land? 

And if an advocate for the aspersed colonists 
were to espouse their cause, and, as part of his 
Impassioned plea, were to represent the lengthened 
woes^ and wretchedness, apd moral degradation of 
that fine country, — ^to sketch with a rapid pencil 
those scenes of blood which stain its annals, an4 
the state of privation endured by a fine pea^ 
santry to the present day ; — were he to exhibit 
the lawless turbulence of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of England, and the stagnated trade, and 
^he gaunt famine that have too oflen goaded theif^ 
population to deeds of violence and shame ; — wem 
he to develop that train of melancholy faets^ 
which have almost bound up the poor laws a^. 
part and parcel of the civil constitution, — and tq 
^splay all that history of pauperism and vagrant 
mendicity which continues to baffle the remedies^ 
pf statesmen, — and to sum up that detail of misery 
which has long swelled the tide c^ emigration and 
still seeks relief in that outlet of wretchedness ;—g 
^e^e be to unfold the foul records of ^me,^(^ 
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disclose the dark secrets of woikhouses and gaols,, 
and of penitentiaries, — and picture to the imagina* 
tion the clanking of chains, and the muttered 
curses of the prison-hulks, and the fiercer anger of 
the banished multitudes who expiate their crimes 
in foreign settlements,— ^and the groans and dying 
pangs of the victims of our penal code; — and 
then turn from this picture of moral desolation, 
and continue his ex-parte plea by a representation 
of the actual state of slavery, and a careful ex- 
clusion of every fact unfavourable to the contrast 
of his argument : — were he to dwell on the cheer- 
ful aspect and freedom from constraint of the 
domestic slaves, — ^their hilarity and enjoyment on 
the various festivals ; — and, in proof of a security of 
life and property unknown to civilized England, 
were he to produce the archives of the criminal 
courts and the police, which, in a jurisdiction of a 
mixed population of 100,000 souls, scarcely fbrnish 
one capital sentence in the year ; — and if he were 
to bring forward in imposing argument, the non-^ 
existence of mendicity, — and to descant on the 
songs and rude music which at closing day echo 
through the peaceful plantations ; — we might well 
exclaim, '* happy is the people that is in such a 
case!'' 

And indeed, when this argument is reduced to 
the utmost extent that candour can demand, upon 
a sober and impartial review of all the circum<^ 
stances; we are compelled to acknowledge the 
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truth and moral beauty of the poet*s pious vlndi«^ 
imtion of the government of God-— 

• 

^* Vigilant over all that he has made, 

** Kind Providence attends with gracious aid ; 

" Bids Equity throughout his works prevail, 

** And weighs the nations in an even scale ; 

** He' can encourage slav'ry to a smile, 

«f And 611 with discontent a British Isle ! '' 

CowrBR. 

To utter a syllable in defence of slavery is rank 
lieteredoxy, according to the political creed of an 
Englishman ; and if the feelings and judgment of 
the present Writer did not lead him to dislike the 
system, and desire its extinction, he has no powens 
adequate to the task of such a desperate cause. 
But it is one thing to judge of the abstract merits 
of an institution, and it is another to weigh ma« 
turely its bearings and practical effect, and to 
provide a substitute of equally useful operation. 
And there is a wide difference between originating 
a bad system, and dealing with that system, not 
only already existing in a detached form, but sa 
bound into, and compacted with the frame->work 
of society, that the forcible separation of its me- 
chanism would endanger the whole fabric. 

Much stronger arguments can be urged to prove 
that '' war in every shape is incompatible with the 
nature of Christianity^'^ than any that can be 
liUl^d for the abolition of slavery. And the 



Cfame theory of religion which is so triumphaiitly- 
brandished against the slave-owner, might with a 
much greater force be arrayed against every per- 
son employed, directly or indirectly, in the service 
of arms. The mortal strife of opposing armies,-— 
earth strewed with the dying and the dead, — 
the sacked fortress and the burning town, and the 
ravages of a ferocious soldiery,<— are scenes far 
more abhorrent to the religion of the " Prince of 
Peace,'' and the God of Jjove, than any of the evils 
of a mitigated slavery. And yet can it be pretended' 
that Christianity has repudiated warfare, and set 
the stamp of impiety or inhumanity on the military 
q^er ? Did the greatest prophet among those 
bom qf women command the soldiers who flocked* 
to his baptism to desert their standards? Dicl* 
not the blessed Jesus crown the faith of the ceii* 
turion with a praise excelling that of all thi$ 
children of Abraham ? Was not the devout so}-« 
diet** Cornelius, selected as the first heathen to be 
blessed with the gift of the Holy Spirit ? Were 
jioldiers excepted i^om the apostle's general exhort- 
ation, ^* Let epery rnan abide in the same ccAling f ^ 
. And yet, who can deny that the benevolent 
theory of the respectable Society of Friends haf-» 
monizes: with the spirit of Christianity ; atid that 
the total renunciation of war, among the nations df 
thie earth, would be most pleasing to the universal 
fMhtxi. Bjut th0 doknowledi^Bient of this trutli 
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dbes not Implode Upei^ us the t^Kgious oldigatioh of 
*' beating our swords into plmgh^haresy and our 
^ spears into prumng-hoohs.^* 

The Christian religion seems not to have heert 
intended for the Utojuan world of the amiable and 
devout theorist, or to hav« held forth that promise 
of complete triumph among frail and mortal metf, 
which is expected by the rapt Millenarian ; for (t6 
ilse the imagery of the Scriptures) *^ we have thiki 
4reasure in earthen vessels,^ and, *'when the 
*• Son of Man eometh, shall he find faith on the 
^ earth ?" But it seems to have been the ** Tre^ 
trf healing " cast into the bitter waters of humait 
life ; designed, not to new mould the form of civil 
society by any unbending system of ethical or relii* 
gtous polity, but by sanctifying and purifying the 
individual men brought under its influence in the 
actual conditions of life as they exist in the order 
of Providence, — gradually to sweeten and amelib^ 
rate the institutions of the world. Christians are 
Aot therefore required to excommunicate the de^ 
fenders of their country, as " sons of Belial.'' * 

We apply this argument, with all the emphasilp 
of sincere conviction^ to the question of slavery. 
We do. not dissemble our belief, that the benevolent 
dharacter of Christianity tends to improve the 
condition of men in every relation of life, and 
ten^quently to abolish slavery ; but we reject the 
inference that the renunciation of slavery is a retii 
l^us or moral duty;-^we utterly deny theconcliisioA 
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tBat Chiidtianitj demands of the nation that violtf» 
'tion of justice, and good faith, and sound political 
wisdom, which is connected with the suicidal mea^ 
sure of abolition. Are there any lovers of their 
country, and ci its glory, firm Supporters of nai 
tional honour and British independence, who have 
been whooped on to a sort of religious crusade 
against slavery ? We call upon them to be consistent 
with their principles. Let ^^ peace societies ** be esta^ 
blished throughout the kingdom^ and let the fanatical 
trumpet be sounded against the soldier as well as 
the slave proprietor ! Let the hero statesman be 
stripped of his laurels, and the sepulchres of the 
mighty dead be spoiled of their monumental tro- 
phies ! Let the funeral pile of a nation's honour 
be kindled with the immortalizing records of the 
poet and historian ! Let each anniversary of 
jnilitary glory be a day of fasting and humiliation ; 
^nd let the nation mourn in penitential sackcloth 
the conquests for which her sons have bled — con- 
.quests that have been foolishly sought in prayer, 
and ignorantly acknowledged by hearts overflowing 
with grateful praise ! 

May the eyes of honest and unsophisticated 
Englishmen be opened to perceive the gulph into 
.which these principles lead, and may they be 
warned in time! "/n mediis tutissimus ibis,' 
is the watchword of wisdom; and this happy 
.medium the nation has attained in the huniane 
litigation of slavery. In this, we unfeigned!^ 
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i^tgoice ; hut beyond, all is darfe and uncertain to 
the mental vision, and a thick doud of fearful 
jconsequences obscures the gloomy prospect. 

We are willing to confess that in former jears^ 
when slaves could be easily replaced, and before the 
mighty influence of public opinion had been felt» 
a harsher system may have prevailed. Perhaps it 
was the feculent result of that moral tornado, the 
French revolution, which, if it purified the political 
atmosphere from some stagnant and noxious ex^ 
halations, shook to the base all civil order, and 
certainly made wide havoc with the religious and 
social affections of a large p(H*tion of mankind : for 
anterior to that memorable epoch, the system 
appears to have been almost as patriarchal and 
Immane, as the " Code Noir " of the French 
Jkings would lead us to imagine^. And we do 
not dispute that individual cases of cruelty have 
occurred; for where is that community of the 
descendants of Adam which has not been tainted 
rwith more or less crime ? But as that would not 
be a correct statistic report of the present state of 
England, which should be drawn from the docu- 
ments of preceding years ;-^or that, a true moral 

^ It cannot be denied that the greater part of the new slave 
laws, published in the colonies, were substantially contained in 
the Code Noir of the French Government ; and if this code 
had bieen enforced by the same efficient executive powet 
which originally promulgated it, humanity would have had 
little more to desire. 
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estimate of the state of society^ which should bcf 
formed solely from the police reports and the 
Newgate Calendar; — so, neither is it just, nor 
According to the law of Christian charity, that 
insulated examples of crime, and the abuses of 
former years, should be made the basis of that 
sweeping reprobation of the actual state of tolonial 
slavery which is so prevalent in the present day. 

Within the last four or five years much has beeti 
done for the mitigation of slavery in the Mauritius. 
The instructions of his Majesty's Ministers doubt^^ 
less explicitly enforced the general view of amelfo^^ 
ration expressed by the British Parliament ; — ^but 
to the judicious mode in which that object was 
forwarded by Sir Lowry Cole, much of the salutarf 
progress of improvement is to be ascribed. The 
Confidence excited by the frank and generous dis*. 
position of His Excellency, — the conciliatory inter* 
course he maintained with the principal inhabit 
tants, — their knowledge of his upright and honour- 
able principles, and his abhorrence of any thing like 
tyranny or oppression, — and their conviction of the 
Sincere interest he felt in their welfare, — increased 
the moral influence of his high station, and gavi 
a paternal character to his government, which made 
his opinion respected, and ensured the success of 
measures sanctioned by his recommendation. The 
harsh tone of authority might have announced to 
the colony the variousregulations of the new system*, 
and the strong arm of power would have compelled 
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6bedieiice to the law ; and though the planter would 
certainly have respected the proclamation, and 
submitted to the ordinance of the supreme autho- 
rity ; yet it may easily be conceived that his com- 
pliance would be much more sincere, and the 
benevolent design of the law much more effectually 
attained, when his understanding was convinced, 
and his approbation secured, by the kind assurances 
arid honest recommendation of a man, who was not 
honoured more as the dignified representative of the 
Sovereign, than as the Father and Friend of the 
Colony. In this effectual manner the general 
principle of improvement had been inculcated; 
several humane regulations brought into operation*; 
and the inhabitants gradually prepared for the 
ordinance of the Governor in Council of the 7th 
of February, 1829. By this Charter of the slave 
population, many and most important benefits are 
proclaimed. The equitable and benevolent charac- 
ter of the present Governor is a pledge that it will 
be maintained in its integrity by his authority ; and 
it is hoped that those principles of justice and 
moderation which guide his administration, and a 
short experience of the salutary operation of the 
new law, will allay, and eventually banish every 

r 

. * It is a certain fact, that by the mere recommendation of 
Sir Lowry Cole to the principal planters, the corporal punish- 
ment of female slaves had been generally discontinued through- 
6ut the island, two or three years before the publication of the 
law by which it is prohibited. 
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alarm and gloomj prognostic of the fearful and 
desponding. 

This Ordinance intimates His Majesty's gracious 
intention to make effectual provision for the reli- 
gious instruction of the slaves in this Island f all 
proprietors are enjoined, " to cause their slaves to 
be baptized and instructed, without delay, in the 
principles and observance of the Christian reli- 
•* gion ;*• the sanctity arid privileges of the Sabbath- 
day are distinctly recognised, and a free toleration 
in attending religious worship is declared; the 
right to contract marriages is stated, and theseparate 
sale of the husband and wife, and of their children, 
under the ages of twelve or fifteen, is prohibited. 
Slaves are now competent to acquire " a stock," and 
to possess " movable and immovable property ;" a 
saving bank is established as a means of preserving 
it ; and they have free power to dispose of the same 
by " wills or testamentary dispositions." An open- 
ing is made for their rising to the civil privilege of 
their evidence being admitted in the Courts of 
Justice, as soon as they are " instructed in the 
nature and obligation of an oath." 

The most humane regulations are set forth re- 
specting the mode and degree of punishments. The 
use of the carter's whip is expressly and altogether 
prohibited; — twenty-Jive lashes is the extent of 
punishment allowed in one day, nor can the chastise- 
ment be repeated while any unhealed sore or 
laceration remains ; — more than ** nine blows " can- 
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not be inflicted until ** twenty-fonr houn at least" 
have elapsed after the commission of the offence r— 
females can no longer be subjected to corpm^I 
punishment, except by direction of a Court of 
Justice, or the protector of slaves ; and no punish'* 
ment is lawful, unless witnessed by one free person, 
or at least six slaves. A correct register or reconj 
book of an punishments, whether by the whip or im- 
prisonment, is required to be kept by every proprie- 
tor, and he is liable to be called upon to swear to 
the truth of the same, under a heavy penalty. The 
offence of any false or fraudulent entry, or of any 
erasure or destruction of the register, — ^and, gene- 
rally, any unlawful punishment or inhuman treat- 
ment of a slave, is declared to be a misdemeanourf 
and is punishable to the extent of a fine of £200^ 
six months' imprisonment, and the confiscation of 
the injured slave ; nor is this all ; — for it is further 
ordered, ** that in case any proprietor, manager, or 
*' overseer, shall be convicted for the second time 
before any Court of Justice of having inflictect^ 
or caused to be inflicted, upon any one or morp 
'* slaves, any punishment or treatment of an unlaw- 
** ful, cruel, or inhuman nature, independently g{ 
the punishment such person shall have incurred 
by law for such offence, the slave or slaves, the 
object of such offence, shall be declared by the 
" Court to be confiscated to the use of His Majesty ; 
" and such person or persons, so convicted as afore- 
•* said, shall be further declared incapable of owning 
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^Vor possessing any slave within the Island of 
f^ Mauritius or its dependencies, or of acting as 
^ overseer or manager over any slave or slaves in 
•* any manner whatsoever." The weight of chains 
and of burdens had been restricted, and a sufficiency 
of food and clothing required to be given by laws 
previously existing, — but this ordinance secures to 
the slaves employed in agricultural labour a due 
time for rest, viz. : one hour for breakfast, and two 
hours for dinner. All fees and taxes whatever 
upon manumission were abolished by an ordinance 
of the 17th of May, 1828 ; but several additional 
regulations, tending to facilitate emancipations, are 
now promulgated. And to enforce these merciful 
Jaws, and to crown the benefits of " the ordinance," 
a gentleman of benevolent character and upright 
principles, free from local influence and colonial 
prejudice, has been nominated as ** the protector 
and guardian of the slaves'* The duties of his 
office are distinctly explained and rigorously sane- 
|;ioned. He has assistants resident in every district 
pf the Island, and a clear and explicit mode of pro- 
secuting offences within his jurisdiction has been 
provided and pointed out ; — he has pledged him- 
self, before God and man, " to perform faithfully^ 
?* and to the best of his knowledge and ability^ the 
^' duties of this qfficef and to discharge the same 
f* without fear, favour, or partiality,^' — and woe 
unto him if he prove faithless to this solemn trust ! 
• But if suspicion still lurks in the breast of the 
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anxious philanthropist, and he fears that the laws 
may be evaded, and oppression continue to crush 
the poor negro, we ask for no implicit faith in the 
general statements we have adduced, — we solicit 
no generous confidence in the sincerity of his pror 
Sessions, — we desire not to avail ourselves of that 
'^^ charity'' which ^^ hopeth all things^' h\xi woxxldi 
trust his cause to the facts of this moral demonstra- 
tion. As an effectual registration of the slaves is 
now established, and the present laws, and the state 
of the public mind, render the importation of new 
negroes quite impossible, and as the opening of the 
English market has given a fresh impulse to agri- 
culture, the current value of slaves has more than 
doubled since the year 1824 ! It is therefore evident 
that the proprietor has an augmented personal in- 
terest in pursuing a humane system of management. 
In former years, when the iniquitous slave trade 
was continued, and the planter directly or indirectly 
" shared the profit and the guilt," when a slave 
could be cheaply replaced, or the number augmented 
ad libitum f then cruelty might not bear so legibly 
the stamp of folly ; but under present circumstances, 
even if we could suppose the planter so demoralized 
a being as to regard the slave in no higher light 
than the oxen of the field, from whom a certain 
degree of profitable labour is expected ; yet, as it is 
clear, that without food and merciful treatment 
neither man nor beast can labour efficiently or 
long, — so if he were not convinced of this hy past 
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experience, and (as his calumniator asserts) were to 
make his slaves *^ work from morning till night 
widioiut rest, and too often without Jbody'' the 
difficulty and expense of supplying such a prodigal 
waste of human life would soon lead to its own 
punishment in the utter ruin of the guilty. There^ 
fore, if the philanthropist will give him credit for 
neither religion nor humanity, he may still hope 
much from those powerful feelings of self-interest 
wfaidi are inseparable from mortality. The writer, 
however, does not build his hopes of the improve- 
ment of slavery in the Mauritius, on the sordid 
))rinciples of human nature. " Ao« obtusa adeo 
geatamus pectora Pceni,^^ His personal acquaintance 
with the inhabitants during a period of five years' 
l^dence, has led him to form a more favourable 
opinion of their character, than to suppose they 
have mere ^^ traders' grovelling hearts, dead to 
sympathy, alive to gain f he would expect much 
from their moral intelligence, which ensures their 
keeping pace with the progress of public opinion, 
and much from their loyal submission to legal 
authority; but he would hope more from their 
humane dispositions, and that generous urbanity of 
character by which they are distinguished. 

With these impressions, the importance of reli-> 
gious instrocUon is predominant in his view of the 
amelioration of slavery; and, however willing he 
would be to raise the stares in the scale of rational 
^lustence by legitimate means, and zealously aa 
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he would co-operate in atiy judicious plan for their 
improvement ; yet, in their present state of reli- 
gious ignorance and moral degradation, he would 
not lift a finger to add to their civil privileges. 

Shall he, then, be accused of turning away from 
the spectacle of human misery, " passing by on 
the other side," and leaving the slave in his 
wretchedness ? Has he no bowels of compassion, 
or has a residence in the tropics seared his hedrt, 
and withered all the kindly sympathies of h\% 
nature ? God being his witness, he cherishes no 
vulgar prejudices against ^^the tincture of a skin;'* 
and his heart owns no distinction of " bond or 
freef he entertains no unfavourable ojnnion of 
the negro ; but in contemplating his moral condi- 
tion feels *^ the link of brotherhood uncut f and 
that "/ow divine has paid one price for alli^ 
and he would gladly admit him to share in every 
Uessing of the common Maker ; but he would not 
blindly run along with the stream of popular ex- 
citement, nor bound his charity by any limits of 
partial application; and it is on the important 
duty of uniting a judicious exercise of benevo- 
lence to the slave, with the obligation of even- 
handed justice to the master, that he has urged 
his observations, and would once more endeavour 
to illustrate his views. As the colossal giant of 
eastern woods is lured within the fenced enclosure, 
and urged onward within narrower limits, until a 
barrier ts opposed to his retreat ; and he is then 
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subjected to privation and accustomed to his future 
keeper, and trained until the docile instinct of 
the noble animal almost rivals human intelligence, 
and, his savage nature thus tamed, he may at 
length be safely enlarged for the useful service of 
man. Thus we have found the Negro within the 
moral pale of slavery. To the free-bora inhabitant 
of civilized lands, alive to the value of personal 
privilege and to the humiliation of political thral- 
dom, the limits may appear contracted and the 
discipline severe; but the vicissitudes of savage 
life, and impressions of early misfortune and 
lengthened habit, have happily so fortified the 
nature and blunted the sensibilities of the bonds- 
man, that " the iron" seldom " enters his soul.'* 
Though we will gladly repress all unnecessary 
rigour, and spread around his situation every 
mitigation that humanity can require; yet we will 
not yield to the fancies of sentimentalism, nor, in 
compliance with the demand of a partial and 
overstrained philanthropy, break down the fence 
which confines him, and turn him loose to trample 
down civil order, and spread desolation over the 
face of society ; but we will meet him in his bonds, 
with the law of kindness in our hearts, and the 
Gospel of peace upon our lips ; we will pour into 
his wounded spirit the balm of heavenly conso- 
lation, and ply him with all the renovating prin- 
ciples of Religious Truth ; and if we do riot achieve 
miracles of light and virtue, we shall certainly 
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slnooth the asperities of savage natute, and ex- 
tinguish many elements of moral and political 
disorder. Or, if this rugged and long-neglected 
field resist our culture and disiappoint oiir exped- 
tatiqns ; we will direct our energies to a more genial 
soil; and our hopes shall be sustained and our 
labour encouraged, by the " sure promise^' attached 
to the training of youth in " the way of life." We 
will educate and civilize his offspring, and thus 
throw another aspect over the habits and character 
of another generation ; and after the lapse of years 
a glorious moral transformation will be seen to 
pass upon the negro race, that will render the 
bonds of slavery a needless pledge for industry 
and social order; — he may safely be allowed a 
wider range of civil liberty ; the wall of separation 
will a;t length be broken down, " not by any in- 
road of popular violence, — not by the fierce and 
devouring sweep of any revolutionary tempest, 
— not even by any new adjustment either of 
the limits of power or of the limits of property ; — 
not, in short, as the result of any battle fought 
on the arena of war, or on the arena of politics, 
— but as the fruit of a gradual equali%ation in 
" mind and manners^ Then every restriction of 
the abstract rights of natural freedom may be 
safely renioved, and the State will receive the 
morally-emancipated slave into her bosom, as a 
worthy participant in every duty and privilege 
that society can require op bestow. 
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The author of these pages has not made a vain 
declamation of his purposes and wishes to flatter 
the prejudices or favour the views of any party ; 
but has honestly stated the result of his observa- 
tion and unbiassed reflection ; and it is with the 
sincere intention of promoting the development 
of his principles, that he has brought forward the 
neglected state of two classes of negroes under 
the immediate control of Government, and pro- 
posed a practical remedy for their benefit. 

He cannot strengthen the general tenour of the 
argument he has urged, or conclude his appeal in 
behalf of the slave, by a stronger plea than that 
which is furnished by the poet,- 

** Inform his mind ; one flash of heavenly day 

« Would heal his heart, and melt his chains away. 

** * Beauty for ashes' is a gift indeed, 

" And slaves by truth enlarged are doubly freed. 

•* Then would he say, submissive at thy feet, 

" While gratitude and love made service sweet, 

" My dear deliv'rer out of hopeless m'ght, 

*' Whose bounty bought me but to give me light ; 

*^ I was a bondman on my native plain, 

" Sin forged, and ignorance made fast, the chain ; 

'' Thy lips have shed instruction as the dew, 

** Taught me what path to shun, and what pursue ; 

« Farewell, my former joys ! I sigh no more 

** For Africa's once lov'd, benighted shore ; 

" Serving a benefactor, I am free ; 

** At my best home, if not exil'd from thee." 



NOTES. 



A.— ;p. 12. 

J HE prevalence of man-stealing on the continent of Africa^ 
and the continual petty warfare which characterizes the 
nations of Mozambique, fully justifies this opinion. But the 
situation of some apprentices, who are natives of the adjacent 
fertile and more civilized isle of Madagascar (where the 
slave-trade has been abolished), requires some qualification 
of the assertion here advanced. Those who were slaves in 
their own country, and the children of slaves, may not have 
much reason to complain of their change of condition ; but 
some are of higher caste, and are perhaps the offspring of 
opulent parents ; by the fortune of war they became pri- 
soners and slaves, and are now apprentices. Perhaps their 
parents or kindred may be living in ease and abundance, and, 
knowing the fate of the children snatched from them, may 
still languish in hope of their restoration. It would be hard 
to persuade either parent or child of the justice or humanity 
of retaining such apprentices, without an inquiry into their 
state ; especially when it is considered there is a constant 
communication between the Mauritius and Madagascar, and a 
British agent (since the treaty with Radama) has long resided 
there. 



B.— p. 13. 
Since these observations were written, the public have been 
invited, by an advertisement in the Gazette, to make their 
slaves and apprentices participate in those advantages which 
His Excellency Sir Charles ColviUe has recently bestowed on 
^be Government slaves. But it does not appear that, in a 
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single solitary instance, this offer has been accepted. The 
neglect may be attributed to the blamable indijOTerence of 
masters to the subject, or else from an opinion of the 
inefficient nature of the instruction. And it may be proper 
to mention, that the military chaplain at different times has 
instructed, or preached, or read prayers to, the slaves at the 
Governor's country residence, and at other places. He has 
also publicly offered to teach the apprentices, who maybe 
sent to him at the Prote3tant church ; the very general neglect 
of these proposals may be accounted for in the same manner. 



C. — p, 14. 

The following specimens are adjoined of the Creole French 
of the Mauritius ; the first, a fable from a " Petit Recueil 
de Poesies" by a Monsieur Cretien, and the other a 
Hymn, attempted by the author. 

LE MARTIN ET 1.E SINGE. 

Moussi^ Martin ein' zoar la haiit di-bois 

Dans M)n la-bousse et^ gard' ein' bi basse ; 

CoDiper Zaco par Id rod6 qa^qu'fois 

Ca zoiir la m^ine et^ vini la-sasse, 

Li trons* Martin : *< Salam done mon zami 

** Comment vouslsi zoli zourdi, 

" Qui c'ella frott6 voii-l'habit 

*^ Moi pari^ vous va fair' mariaze 

*' Ou bien vons va dans^ dans pitit badinaze ; 

*' Ma foi si von-Ia-voix bell' comment vou-faro 

'' Zaut' n'a pas largue vous sit6t !" 

Martin aval^ 9a' comment dir' confitire 

Li vir son U-zi4, U dress' son figuire 

Ein coup la 11 voule ^aut^ 

La bousse-ouvert bibass' tomb^ 

Com per' Zaco li ramass^ ; 

Merci, coco, ^a-m^m' moi t^ voule : 

Tend^ pourtant encore ein' mon parole 

Vous vi^— mais vous besoin I'^cole! 
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*' Ca qui son la bouss* U frop dour 
** Ein* zour li capahV trompi vous," 
Bonzonr, papa, bibass' li goCit ! 

HYMN. 

Apres qn^ques bonnes annees 
Qui va pass^ vit'-vit*ment ; 
C'omment nous zaut' va sanz^. 
Quand nous all^ I'enterr'ment ! 

Moi na pas casab' reste 
Bien long-tems la-liaut la terre -, 
Mon-^me li all^ Bon-Di#, 
Mon li corps dans cimitieie. 

Quand Bon-Di6 va fair' Tappel, 
La trompette va sonn^ fort ! 
Si- pas — moi tremble tout s^l, — 
Quand va \€v6 tons les morts ! 

Si-pas,— comment li a fair*, — 
Comment 11 va ziz^ moi ? 
A'stere-la, 9a fair' moi per. 
Mazing 9a grand le Roil 

Tout-d' bon moi va fair' la priere, 
A'stere-la qui moi vivant, — 
Faut pas moi gagn^ misere. 
Pour li pini moi long-tems. 

Seigneur Bon-Di^ pardonn^ moi, 
£t fair' moi ein bon le qner, 
Four moi capab' servi Toi, 
Pour moi gagn6 vrai bonher ! 

Moi fair' mon possib' vous plair', — 
Caque zour moi na pas fair' mal ; — 
Malade vini, — na pas per, — 
Quand-m^me la mort, — c'est ^gal. 



D.—p. 16. 

To members of the Church of England, who attribute to 

the place of divine worship a relative degree of sanctity, as 

" the courts of the Lord's house," " where' his honour 

;dwelleth," and who have felt the sacred awe arising from 
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die solemn associations which have occupied their mindsi 
when devotion has found expression in the language of the 
Psalmist, " How amiahh are thy tabernacles^ O Lord 
of hosts!** — no apology can be necessary for urgii^ the 
importance of adopting every circumstantial aid that cmi 
impress the natural feelings, and convey beneficial religious 
impressions. Although the Almighty is not confined to 
temples made with hands, and may be worshipped " in 
spirit" as in the loftiest cathedral, so in the humblest cot- 
tage of the poor, — yet those whose lot has been cast far off 
from the sound of " the church-going bell," and scenes 
hallowed by the recollections of the spring-time of religious 
life, — who have sighed to see the sweetly solemn services of 
the church desecrated by a degrading locality — will acknow- 
ledge the propriety of this suggestion, and agree that, if a 
Christian missionary be sent to the poor blacks, a Christian 
Church should be built. 



E.— p. 18. 
An extract from the standing instructions of this Society to 
all who are sent abroad as missionaries is here given ; and, 
during all the storm of prejudice and clamour which 
has been raised at various times in the West Indies, 
it has never been proved (as the Author believes), that 
one of their missionaries has contravened any of these 
truly-wise regulations. In various colonies the Wesleyan 
missionaries are directly countenanced, and in some instances 
supported by the local governments. In particular at 
Ceylon, where they have laboured with considerable success 
among the Cingalese, and by means of translations of the 
Scriptures, a diligent attention to schools, and an exemplary 
propriety of deportment, have justified their claim to the 
patronage of all Christians. And more recently (and which 
furnishes an example in point), on the application of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Van Dieman's Land, two missionaries 
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have been sent to diat arduous but useful sphere of labour f 
and, considering it as a public work, Government has ap- 
pointed an annual allowance from the funds of the colony 
towards the support of the mission, and furnished also a 
sum that will in great part cover the expense of the 
missionaries' voyage. — (Vide Re'portfor 1827.) 

INSTRUCTIONS TO MISSIONARIES. 

The following is an Extract from the Standing Instructions of 
the Committee to all who are sent out as Missionaries, rela^ 
tive to their conduct on Foreign Stations : — 

" V. We cannot omit, without neglecting our duty, to warn 
you against meddling with political parties, or secular dis- 
putes. You are teachers of religion ; and that alone should 
be kept in view. It is, however, a part of your duty as minis- 
ters, to enforce, by precept and example, a cheerful obedience 
to lawful authority. You know that the venerable Wesley was 
always distinguished by his love to his country, by his con- 
scientious loyalty, and by his attachment to that illustrious 
family which has so long filled the throne of Great Britain. 
You know that your brethren at home are actuated by the 
same principles, and walk by the same rule ; and we have con- 
fidence in you that you will preserve the same character of 
religious regard to good order and submission ' to the powers 
that be' — ^in which we glory. Our motto is, * Fear God and 
honour the king ;' and we recollect who hath said, ' Put them 
in mind to be subject to principalities and powers, to obey 
magistrates, to be ready to every good work.' 

** VI. You will, on a foreign station, find yourselves in cir- 
cumstances very different from those in which you are at home, 
with regard to those who are in authority under our gracious 
sovereign. It is probable you will frequently come under 
their immediate notice and observation. We are, howeveri 
persuaded, that while you demean yourselves as you ought, 
yoa will be generally favoured with their protection. On you« 
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arrival at your stations, you will ''be instructed what steps to. 
take in order to obtain the protection of the local govemments r 
and we trust that your subsequent good behaviour towards 
governors, and all who are in authority, will be such as shall 
secure to you the enjoyment of liberty to instruct and promote, 
the salvation of those to whom you are sent. 

" VII. Those of you who are appointed to the West India 
Colonies, being placed in stations of considerably delicacy, and 
which require, from the state of society there, peculiar circum- 
spection and prudence, on the one hand, and zeal, diligence, 
and patient perseverance, on the other ; you are required to 
attend to the following directions, as specially applicable to 
your mission there : — 

** I, Your particular designation is to endeavour the reli- 
gious instruction and conversion of the ignorant, pagan, and 
neglected black and coloured population of the island or 
atation to which you may be appointed, and of all others who 
may be willing to hear you. 

; "2. Where societies are already formed, you are required 
to watch over them with the fidelity of those who must give 
up their account to Him who hath purchased them with his 
blood, and in whose providence they are placed under your 
Care. Your labours must be constantly directed to improve 
them in the knowledge of Christianity, and to enforce upon 
them the experience and practice of its doctrines and duties, 
without intermingling doubtful controversies in your adminis« 
trations: being mainly anxious, that those over whom you 
have pastoral care, should clearly understand the principal 
doctrines of the Scriptures, feel their renovating influence 
upon their hearts, and become * holy in all manner of conversa- 
tion and godliness/ And, in order to this, we recommend 
that your sermons should consist chiefly of clear expositions of 
t^e most important truths of Holy Writ, enforced with affec- 
tjon and fervour on the consciences and conduct of them that 
h^ar you ; that you frequently and familiarly explain portions 
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of the Scriptures; and that, as extensively as you possibly 
can, you introduce the metliod of teaching children, and the 
less instructed of the adult slaves and others, by the excellent 
catechisms with which you are furnished. 

''3. It is enforced upon you, that you continue no person 
a member of your societies, whose ' conversation is not as be- 
Cometh the Gospel of Christ/ That any member of society 
who may relapse into his former habits, and become a polyga- 
mist, an adulterer, or an unclean person ; who shall be idle 
and disorderly ; disobedient to his owner (if a slave) ; who shall 
steals or be in any other way immoral or irreligious ; shall be 
put away, after due admonition, and proper attempts to re- 
claim him from the * error of his way.* 

'* 4. Before you receive any person into society, you shall 
be satisfied of his desire to become acquainted with the reli- 
gion of Christ, and to obey it ; and if he has not previously 
been under Christian instruction, nor baptized, you are, before 
his admission as a member, diligently to teach him the Chris- 
tian faith, and the obligations which he takes upon himself by 
baptism; so as to be assured of his having obtained such 
knowledge of the principles of religion, and such belief of 
them, as to warrant you to administer to him that ordinance. 
Beside this, no person is to be admitted into society, without 
being placed first on trial, for such time as shall be sufficient 
to prove whether his conduct has been reformed, and that he 
has wholly renounced all those vices to which he may have 
been before addicted. 

" 5. You are to consider the children of the negroes and 
coloured people of your societies and congregations as a part of 
your charge ; and it is recommended to you, wherever it is 
practicable and prudent, to establish Sunday or other schools 
fi>r their instruction. It is to be considered by you as a very 
important part of your duty as missionary, to catechize them 
aa often as you conveniently can, at stated periods ; and to 
give your utmost aid to their being brought up in Christian 
knowledge, and in industrious and moral habits. 

E 
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** 6. As, in the colonies in which you are called to labour, a 
great proportion of the inhabitants are in a state of slavery, 
the committee most strongly call to your recollection, what was 
so fully stated to you when you were accepted as a missionary 
to the West Indies, that your only business is to promote the 
moral and religious improvement of the slaves to whom you 
may have access, without in the least degree, in public or pri- 
vate, interfering with their civil condition. On all persons in 
the state of slaves, you are diligently and explicitly to enforce 
the same exhortations which the Apostles of our Lord ad- 
ministered to the slaves of ancient nations, when by their 
ministry they embraced Christianity : Eph. vi.5 — 8, * Servants, 
be obedient to them that are your masters according to the 
flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as 
unto Christ : not with eye-service, as men-pleasers, but as the 
servants of Christ, doing the will of God from the heart ; with 
good will doing service, as to the Lord, and not to men : 
knowing thstt whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the same 
shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or free.* 
Col. iii. 22 — 25, * Servants, obey in all things your masters 
according to the flesh ; not with eye-service, as men-pleasers, 
but in singleness of heart, fearing God : and whatsoever ye 
do, do it heartily as to the Lord, and not unto men ; knowing 
that of the Lord ye shall receive the reward of the inheritance : 
for ye serve the Lord Christ. But he that doeth wrong shall 
receive for the wrong which he hath done : and there is no 
respect of persons.' 

" 7. You are directed to avail yourselves of every oppor- 
tunity to extend your labours among the slaves of the islands 
where you may be stationed : but you are in no case to visit 
the slaves of any plantation without the permission of the 
owner or manager ; nor are the times which you may appoint 
for their religious services to interfere with their owners' em- 
ploy; nor are you to suffer any protracted meetings in the 
evening, not even at negro burials, on any account whatever. 
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In all tbese casies you are to meet even unreasonable prejudiceii^ 
and attempt to disarm siispicuMis, however groundless,, so far 
as you can do it q(»isi»tendy with your duties as iaithful und 
laborious ministers of the Gospel. 

" 8. As many of the negroes live in a state of polygamyf 
or in a promiscuous intercourse of the sexes, your particular 
exertions are to be directed to the discountenancing and cor- 
recting these vices, by pointing out their evil, both in publie 
and in private, and by maintaining the strictest discipline in the 
societies. No man, living in a state of polygamy,, ia to be ad- 
mitted a member, or even on trial, who will not consent to live 
with one woman as his wife, to whom' you shall join him in 
matrimony, or ascertain that this rite has been performed by 
some other minister ; and thie same rule is to he applied, in the 
same manner, to a woman proposing to become a member of 
society. No female, living in a state of concubinage with any 
person, is to be admitted into society, so long as she continues 
in that sin. 

'* 9. The committee caution you against engaging in any of 
the civil disputes or local politics of the colony to which you 
may be appointed, either verbally, or by correspondence with, 
any person at home, or in the colonies. The whole period of 
your temporary residence in the West Indies is to be filled up 
with the proper work of your mission. You are not to become 
parties in any civil quarrel ; but are to ' please all men for 
good to edification;' intent upon the solemn work of your 
ofiSce, and upon tliat eternal state, in the views of which the 
committee trust you will ever think and act. 

^MO. In cases of opposition to your ministry, which may 
arise on the part of individuals, or of any of the colonial legis- 
latures, a meek and patient spirit and conduct are recommended 
to you. You will in particular guard against all angry and 
resent^ 45peeches, and in no case attempt to inHame your 
societies and hearers with resentment against your persecutors 
or opposers^ Your business, in such cases, after every pru- 
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dent means of obtaining relief has failed in your own hands, is 
with the committee at home ; who will immediately take such 
steps as may secure to you that protection, from a mild and 
tolerant government, which they hope your peaceable and pre- 
vious conduct, your labours and successes, will ever merit for 
you. 

"11. The instructions under this and under the former 
heads (V. — VII.) are to be read over annually, at the meeting 
of every district committee, by the chairman ; who is to in- 
quire whether they have been observed on the part of the 
brethren; and the answer shall be reported in the district 
minutes regularly, and with them transmitted to the committee 
in London. Every superintendant is not only charged with 
the observance of them himself, but is responsible, as far as 
inay be, for their observance by the brethren under his direc- 
tion, or for an immediate report to the district, or to the 
managing committee in London, in any case in which they 
may have been violated. 

" N. B. — The directions to the West India missionaries are 
also to be considered as strictly obligatory on all others, as far 
as they are applicable to the circumstances of their respective 
stations. 

" VIII. It is peremptorily required of every missionary in 
our connection to keep a journal, and to send home frequently 
such copious abstracts of it as may give a full and particular 
account of his labours, success, and prospects. He is also 
required to give such details of a religious kind, as may be 
generally interesting to the friends of missions at home ; par- 
ticularly accounts of conversions. Only we recommend to 
you not to allow yourselves, under the influence of religious 
joy, to give any high colouring of facts ; but always to write 
such accounts as you would not dislike to see return in print 
to the place where the facts reported may have occurred. 

" IX. It is a positive rule amongst the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists,^ that no travelling preacher shall * follow a trade.' You 
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are to consider this rule as binding upon you, and all foreign 
missionaries in our connection. We wish you to be at the re- 
motest distance from all temptations to a secular or mercenary 
temper. ' No man that warreth entangleth himself with the 
affairs of this life, that he may please him who hath called him 
to be a soldier.' Independently of the moral and religious 
considerations which enforce this principle, we here take occa- 
sion to remind you, that all your time and energies should be 
the more sacredly devoted to the duties of your mission, 
because the committee feel themselves fully pledged to pay an 
affectionate attention to all your wants, and to afibrd them 
every reasonable and necessary supply. And this pledge, 
they doubt not, the generosity of the friends of missions will^ 
from time to time, enable them to redeem, so long as you con* 
tinue to regulate your expenses by as much of conscientious 
regard to economy as may be found to consist with your health 
and comfort, and with the real demands of the work of God." 



F.— ;>. 20. 
As the author entertains a great respect for the Rev. Mr. Le 
Brun (the missionary of the London Society), he can intend 
no disparagement of his ministry or character, by this slight- 
ing allusion to his chapel, which is the lower floor of a store, 
used as a school during the week, and presents, indeed, no 
attraction of coolness, neatness, or sanctity, and is, in fact, as 
little inviting as possible. He believes that Mr. Le Brun 
would rejoice, if the slaves could be brought within the sphere 
of his ministry, and on every occasion that an opening has 
presented itself, he has been desirous to take advantage of it ; 
his labours, however, have been limited by circumstances, and 
are chiefly confined to a small congregation of free coloured 
people at Port Louis, and another ten miles distant, and to 
the superintendance of a considerable school for children of 
the same class. As one proof of the good effect of his ministry, 
the instance of a female slave may be adduced : — this person 
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bad Assiduously attended the chapel for three years, and with 
evident increase of religious knowledge and personal happi* 
ness ; and the fact that her niaster (who had at first shown 
some aversion to her attendance at the chapel) during that 
period gav« het her freedom, justifies the Conclusion, that her 
voQTil conduct had *^ adorned the doctrine " she had received. 
After an attendance of two years, she expressed a desire ta 
pat'take of the -Communion, but a compliance with her wishes 
yras. delayed by; the prejudices of the free coloured people, 
and perhaps by the constitution of the Independent Church ; 
a few months ago the poor woman sickened and died; - Mr. Le 
Brun, at the master's request, visited her in her illness, and 
was highly gratified to find her mind in a state. of tranquillity 
and Christian hope ; he officiated at her interment, which. was 
attended by her master and his household ; her master was 
also present at a funeral sermon preached on the occasion, 
and there is reason to believe he has encouraged his slaves to- 
attend the chapel. « 

As the respectable gentleman alluded to is a Catholic, it 
may be supposed the conviction was strong that led him to act 
in this, manner ; but the inhabitants of the Mauritius are not 
bigoted, and though their prejudices have been strong against 
missionaries (and perhaps have not subsided), they have been 
caused more by their supposed connection with the emanci- 
pators in England, than by any spirit of impiety or religious 
bigotry. Let missionaries be sent— rsuch as we have attempt- 
ed to describe, and they will soon conquer prejudice, and be 
estimated as they deserve. 



G.-^p. 26. 
As an instance of the exaggerated tone of feeling which 
has sometimes been indulged by good men on the subject of 
slavery, the excellent Cowper may be cited, who has not 
hesitated to deel&re that-^ 

-.i - ^^r Patience itself is meanness in a slave i** 



it 
it 
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A more direct contradiction, both in spirit and in the letter> 
to the apostolical precept can hardly be imagined. The 
exhortation of St. Peter to slaves is, " Be subject to your 
masters with all fear, not only to the good and gentle, but 
also to the froward: for this is thank-worthy if a man 
" for conscience toward God, endure grief, suffering wrong- 
" fully ; for what glory is it, if when ye be buffeted for 
" your faults ye shall take it patiently ? but if when ye 
<< do well, and suffer for it^ ye take it patiently ; this is 
" acceptable with God." — (1 Peter y ii. 18 — 20.) And again, 
when the poet further adds, what may be taken as a hint 
for Maroons — 

" Wait for the dawning of a brighter day^ 

*' And snap the chain the moment when you may ;*' 

he seems in as great opposition with another apostle. St. 
Paul says nothing to slaves about snapping the chain ; but 
after exhorting '^ every man to abide in the same calling 
wherein he was called,*' adds, " Art thou called, being a 
" slave, care not for it ; but if thou may est he madefree^ use 
" it rather." It will be allowed, there is some little difference 
between the slave heing made free and snapping the chain 
himself And was not the example of the apostle in har- 
monious agreement with his doctrine ? Having converted the 
runaway slave Onesiraus, " as a proof on the part of his 
** convert of penitent humility, and on his own of impartial 
** equity, he sends him back to his master, Philemon." He 
would gladly have retained his affectionate services, " to have 
" ministered unto him in the bonds of the Gospel;" but 
** rectitude with St. Paul was always the prevailing principle " 
— his zeal for his convert, and a regard for his own con- 
science, " never made him lose sight of the duty of resti- 
tution." Both the slave and the master owed their salva- 
tion to him, — both were members of the Christian Church, — 
yet he does not hint at severing the civil tie that connected 
them, or dissolving their relative situation by any imaginary 
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tbeory of the '* Rights of Man^'' or the abttract injustice of 
shivery. Donhtless the tenour of his parting admonition ta 
Onesimus was similar to this, " Let as many slaves (^ovXo<) 
** as are under the yoke, count their own masters worthy of all 
" honour; that the name of God and his doctrine he not 
'' blasphemed. And they that have believing masters^ let 
** them not despise them^ because they are brethren^^hiTVttther 
** do them service^ because they are faithful and helovedy par* 
" takers of the benefit.** — (Tim. vi., 1 & J^.) And then pouring 
forth his affectionate heart in a fervent recommendation of the 
penitent slaye, and committing him in a strain of the most 
touching pathos to the Christian henevolence of his master, 
he leaves him un-emancipated ! We know that, on account 
of " the hardness of their hearts/' the Jews were permitted 
some relaxations of the perfect moral law, which the 
uncompromising purity of the Christian dispensation has en- 
tirely rescinded; and therefore, in justification of the con- 
tinuance of slavery, we would never allege the authority of 
Moses, or the example of God's chosen people ; but, if there 
were that inherent impiety and moral turpitude in the system 
which the unmeasured statements of many good men seem to 
assert, it is incomprehensible how the apostles could leave 
the Primitive Church in so grievous an error ! We perceive 
at once, that the Slave Trade would have met their abhorrence, 
for ^*men stealers** are ranked in a catalogue of crime with 
" murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers ;" and their 
frequent admonitions to masters show that they never gave 
the least countenance to the abuse of slavery. 

But if the system itself — if the abstract status, per se, were 
an abomination — how has it occurred that those holy men, 
whose high-toned preceptive morality embraced all the social, 
personal, and relative duties of life — who have omitted no 
subject of exhortation, from ** the weightier matters of the 
law," to the very decencies of life, and the avoiding " the 
appearance o{ evii" — should have left the Christian Church in 
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darkness upon the subject, unenlightened by a hint of '' a 
more excellent way ?" 

H.— p. 37. 

This experiment may well be called " hazardous,** both as 
it regards the general state of the colony, and the interests of 
the individuals who have made it. The Chinese, from Sinca- 
pore, appear to be an inferior class, and are turbulent and 
ill-conducted ; not long after their arrival, one of them mur- 
dered his companion, and another committed a violent assault 
upon an overseer, whom he nearly killed. A few days agos 
one of them was guilty of gross insubordination towards the 
overseer on the estate of Madame Husson, one of the richest 
proprietors of the island ; the Chinese followed the overseer 
with a drawn knife, but the slaves in the sucrerie (some of the 
poor wretches represented as treated with so much barbarity) 
seized tlie man, and would have thrown him into the boiler, if 
the son-in-law of Madame Husson had not fortunately arrived 
in time for his rescue. The planters are by no means satjs« 
fied with their labour; their wages are a daily ration and 
some clothing, and six Spanish dollars per month. 

The small-pox broke out in the Madras ship, and the 
Malabars, passengers, &c., have been landed, and are confined 
within a strictly guarded cordon in close quarantine ; some 
deaths have occurred, and fresh cases continue to appear. 
They have engaged at a lower rate than the Chinese, and are 
to receive a ration, some clothing, and seven Madras rupees 
per month. 



I.— p. 39. 
The annexed Table will abundantly prove the facts assert- 
ed, of the advancing prosperity of the Island, and the increased 
importance of this colony to the mother country. From the 
augmentation in the export of sugar (which has doubled since 
18)S4), the charitable inference has been drawn, that the 
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planters have either added to the number of their slaves, and 
continued the illicit traffic, or else that (stimulated by the 
thirst of gain) they have overworked and increased the bur- 
dens of the slaves. But it is not safe to jump thus easily to 
a conclusion on a mere presumptive conjecture ; and where 
that conclusion involves the character and welfare of an entire 
colony, such a precipitate judgment is worse than rash. The 
increased manufacture of sugar may be accounted for by other 
causes equally influential, and not at variance with the facts, 
that there is not the shadow of a proof that the colony has 
been implicated in the Slave Trade during that period, and 
that the condition and treatment of the slaves, instead of 
deteriorating, has been progressively amending. 

As the natural consequence of the impulse given to Agri- 
culture by the repeal of the high duties, a large quantity of 
new land has been brought into cultivation, which is vastly 
more productive (in many instances quintuple) than the almost 
worn out soil of the old plantations, and requires not tlie same 
labour in manure and tillage. 

' Much capital has been expended in steam-engines and other 
machinery, and experience has effected considerable improve- 
ments in the application of labour, and general management 
of the plantations. The colony has derived a great advantage 
from the attention paid by the Ipcal government since Sir 
Lowry Cole's administration, to the formation and keeping in 
repair of the roads. Many slaves were occupied in the trans- 
port of the produce or of provisions ; there were many eiLtra 
domestics, bearers of palanquins, &c. But the augmented 
value of manual labour, and the facility of the improved roads, 
have vastly increased the number of carts, gigs, and carriages, 
and of beasts of burden of every description. Formerly the 
export of the minor staples in the Table was much more im- 
portant, but the planter now finds it more profitable to devote 
himself to the cultivation of the cane. Much labour was ex- 
peiid^d in the growth of m^is, manioc, &c., as provisions for 
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the slavesi but the vast increase in the import of rice, shows 
that there has been a change in the food of the slave, and a 
correspondent transfer of his labour. The removal of some 
proprietors, with their slaves, from the dependencies to the 
Mauritius, has doubtless added to the sugar crop ; and many 
individuals, possessors of a few slaves (employed as domes- 
tics, fishermeui or in raising supplies for the bazaar), have 
taken advantage of the times, and, by selling or hiring their 
slaves to the planters, have added to the legitimate labour 
employed in the staple of the colony. It is left to the candid 
judgment of the reader, whether all these causes combined 
are not adequate to the effect produced. 

The statement of the comparative expenditure on salt pro- 
visions, it is conceived, will prove the fact asserted of the im- 
proved nourishment of the slaves ; by this it appears that 
nearly three times the amount is now expended in this article 
of their food. 
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K.— p. 39. 
*^ Warm'd while it lasts by labour all day long, 
They brave the season, and yet find at eve, 
111 clad, and fed but sparely, time to cool. 
The frugal housewife trembles when she lights 
Her scanty stock of brush- wood, blazing clear, 
But dying soon, like all terrestrial joys. 
The few small embers left she nurses well ; 
And while her infant race, with outspread hands 
And crowded knees, sit cowVing o*er the sparks, 
Retires, content to* quake, so they be warm*d. 
The man feels least, as more inured than she 
To winter, and the current in his veins 
More briskly moved by his severer toil ; 

But he, too, finds his own distress in theirs. 

• • • • « 

Sleep seems their only refuge : for, alas ! 
Where penury is felt the thought is chain'd. 
And sweet colloquial pleasures are but few ; 
With all this thrift they thrive not," &c. &c. 
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PREFACE 



The following pages were written in the 
month of November 1S29^ and having ar- 
rived in London in JVIarch following, ought 
to have been .immediatel|^: published. But 
the colonists are not destined to meet wUtk 
fair play, SirJK.obert.Farquhar, to who«[e 
care ^the MS was addressed, was just d^d; 
and the j6int agent employed by the Authoi^ 
to effect his intention, although vested with 
DO disjcretionaryipower, thought proper to 
follow bis .own judgment ai^d prejudices, 
and tho3€^ of persons friendly to the^^ Anti^ 
Slavery Society;.'' and . abandoning the 
trust committed, to him^ he actually stifled 
this defence of the Mauritius planters, at 
a time when it was most important for 
their interest that it should appear, upon 
the pretence that it was ** unnecessary, 

a 2 
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impolitic, and dangerous ;^^ that the style 
was that of a " Aof advocate;*^ ^^ far too 
criminatory J* and even ^^ libellous !^^ 

The Author has yet to be informed that 
the ^^ Anti- Slavery Reporter^^ has retracted 
any of its foul accusations against the 
planters ; and he has not perceived in its 
subsequent proceedings any indications of 
a more candid and charitable spirit; he 
therefore cannot consider this refutation 
of the calumny that has been circulated^ 
and perhaps believed throughout Great 
Britain, to be ^^ unnecessary.*^ With re- 
spect to the policy and danger of the mea- 
sure ; as the advocate of the colonists, he 
is no hireling, but is disinterested and sin- 
cere in executing the office he has under^ 
taken ; and upon a scrutiny of his motives, 
he stands acquitted to his own conscience; 
and if in reply to the argument addressed 
to his fears y he cannot with perfect truth 
appropriate the sublime sentiment of the 
Poet— 

*< Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, et n'ai point d'autre crainte ;^ 

yet at least he can declare, that no other 



fear shall be willingly allowed to influence 
his conduct. Upon the question of per- 
sisting to print this pamphlet after the 
unforeseen check that had occurred, his 
judgment and feelings were nearly ba^* 
lanced. Although the natural reaction of 
mind occasioned by its illiberal suppres- 
sion, and an aversion to desert a just 
cause, might dispose him \o persevere ; yet, 
on the other hand, he could not help 
shrinking from a contest with a party 
which includes many good men whom he 
has been accustomed to venerate; and if 
his deference for their judgment was not 
implicit, such was his reluctance to wear 
an aspect of hostility towards them, that, 
satisfied with the testimony he had borne 
in behalf of the colonists, he was much 
indiiied to relinquish the controversy, and 
retrieat to a neutral position. But he per- 
ceived, that whatever surrender he might 
be disposed to make of his own private 
sentiments, he had clearly no right to sa- 
crifice a point in which the interests of 
others might be involved, or to gratify his 
friends at the expense of justice and truth. 
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*' jin^ms irlato^ sea Tfnagis amtcaverita 
In this eqaipoise of mind he gaine his MS 
to the colopial. committee of Mauritius^ 
aqd left the ejcpedienoy of its publication 
to their decision ; and it is by their 'er- 
press desire that it is again transmitted to 
England, and that the A)ithof consents to 
appear i^ lopger as an anonymous writer^. 
It is nQ matter of surprise to him that they 
Jbfavte thus djetermided. Up to this da^e^ a 
gre£tt part of the slander published by the 
Anti-SJavery Reporter remains utian- 
1$wei:ed. And if, like all ephemeral pro^ 
ductions, the particular number which 
failed for thi^ reply 'has sunk into obli* 
yioi) ; yet there is reasoQ to fear that the 
fK>i$on fit contained has been so' widely 
lllfiused^. and had audi a ddeteriqus effect 
Uppn^ the public mind, that' the character 
of the Mauritius planters has not yet re- 
covered from the ' virulent attack. . * It is 
true w« have heard diat the Anti-Sfeivery 
ReporteSr bears no high repute among the 
Upper classes, df liociety^ and that its ^ca- 
lumniies are not wlbrtfey of notice; but the 

* See Correspondcmee in Apptndix. - 
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lowest ribaldry and most unaathenticated 
slander^ if embodied in circumstantial nar^ 
ration^ and circulated witliout contradic**- 
tion, will defame and blacken the brightest 
public or private character. We have 
also reason to hope that a. considerable 
change of opinion upon this subject has 
already taken place among men of mode- 
ration and intelligence ; for the abolition- 
ists have altered their mode of attack, and 
hate addressed themselves ad populvm. 
Their object now seems to be to make an 
impression iipon the lower classes ; and 
by the official ^^pomp and circumstance '^ 
of organized associations, and a studied 
concealment of the changes which a few 
years have made in the state of slavery, 
and by dedlamatory harangues addressed 
to the passions amidst the excitement of 
public assemblies, and a parade of all the 
common places of liberty, the popular and 
darling theme of Englishmen, they hope 
to obtain an adequate fulcrum, by which 
they may force the ministry into any anti- 
colonial innovation that may seem fitting 
to the wisdom of the party. The planters 
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therefore have acted wisely in not showing 
their contempt for their enemies, by ne- 
glecting to notice their calumnies. They 
have been accused generally of monstrous 
crimes, and represented as supporting to 
this day a system of unheard-of cruelty. 
Silence under such circumstances might 
well be interpreted as a confession of guilt. 
It is natural they should feel indignant at 
such charges, and endeavour to repel them. 
They have been trampled upon, but they 
are not subdued ; they have been grossly 
vilified and deeply injured ; but they are 
not so degraded or lost to all moral feel- 
ing, as from any considerations of policy 
€»• danger to crouch at the feet of the 
"Anti- Slavery Society/' in dread of its 
coup de grace. In full confidence there- 
fore they send forth their appeal to the 
public. 

The writer of this defence has perhaps 
erred in indulging too great a vehemency 
of expression : he js conscious that where 
he feels deeply, he does not possess the 
talent of subduing his language to suit the 
taste of a cold and lukewarm friend, much 
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less of a prejudiced and determined adver- 
sary ; and he would not have regretted if 
the asperities of his style had been softened 
by some milder spirit, and his work had 
appeared many months ago in a more con- 
ciliatory or less offensive form. But there 
is a limit at which forbearance ceases to be 
a virtue. Men may tolerate injuries whilst 
they are only personal to themselves. But 
it is not the first of virtues to bear with 
moderation the indignities that are offered 
to our friends. The author is not aware 
of having overcharged his statements; of 
having given vent to any slanderous insi- 
nuation, or unchristian sentiment : he has 
made no " hellish meals of good merCs 
namesy He believes it right to be " zea- 
lously afiected in a good thing/' and has 
not yet learnt that all the proceedings of 
the ** Anti- Slavery Society" have been 
stamped with the seal of infallibility. He can 
therefore neither consent to extenuate his 
argument, nor, upon a revision of the whole 
subject, with the conviction stamped upon 
his mind of the truth of what he has ad- 
vanced, can he persuade himself to dilute 



the language of what he concieives his fair 
and legitimate censure. However, if the 
tenour of his demonstration and character 
of the plea he has urged , be inconclusive 
and invalid, the " Anti-Slavery Society" 
has nothing to fear from his insigmficant 
opinion or reprobation. And if he should 
be found guilty of having used any undue 
acrimony or unbecoming inVective, the 
error will militate more against himself 
than his opponents. From the nature of 
the task he has undertaken, he does not bc^ 
lieveit could ever be made palatable to tholse 
persons who have thrown away the scab- 
bard in the fierce contest they are wdging 
with the colonists ; but hbwever harsh his 
argument or clear his proofs may be, no 
individual need take offence, who is uncon- 
scious of having authorized, or who ceases 
to support the system reprobated. 

It appears indeed most extraordinary that 
the right of self-defence should be dispute 
by any generous mind. The "Anti-Sla- 
very Reporter'* may parallel the ColonicrfB 
with the Thurtells, Corders, and Burfces 
of England, and cover them with the 
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foulest opprobitim, attempting to excite a 
feeling thronghout the kingdom that would 
endanger theii^ properties and their lives ; 
and when they endeavour to prove that 
their enemies have misrepresented them, 
and have been guilty of exaggeration and 
falsehood, they exclaim, how criminatory^ 
how libellous! In the judgment of candour, 
it might surely be permitted to feel a littlfe 
indignant at the horrid accusations which 
teem in the pages of the Anti- Slavery Rer 
porter, slnd some intemp6rance of laiof- 
gtiage, the natural consequence of such a 
feeling, might well be forgiven and allowed 
to pass in ah advocate, as one of the cha- 
racteristics of an honest conviction of the 
justice of his cause. The author professes 
to be a philanthropist, and not a negro^ 
philist exclusively. He considers the plan-^ 
ters as part of the universal family, placed 
by Providence in a peculiar relative situation 
with the Negroes of Africa and Madagas- 
car, and he feels equally interested in their 
welfare^; and he conceives, that the ei:pati- 
sive principle of genuine Christian philan- 
thropy ought to have ensured for their 
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defence, a welcome, rather than a reluctant 
reception. That it would meet with a total 
suppression in this boasted day of liberal 
feeling, his experience of the effects of pre- 
judice and party spirit had not led him even 
to imagine. 

But an attempt is made to set him right 
by the following argument ad verecundiam. 
** I attribute your having (to use a phrase 
of your own) been ^hurried from your pro- 
priety^ to your residence at so great a 
distance from the grand focus of politics^ 
and to your having been confined for the 
last six years to a more contracted sphere 
of thinking and acting. You have formed 
very wrong and disproportionate ideas of 
the state of the Slave question, and your 
powers of reason and judgment have un- 
dergone a change for the worse. When 
you return, and have been with us a little 
time, and read over your letter with feel- 
ings and a judgment no longer subject to 
local prejudices and excitement, you will 
wonder you ever wrote it.*' (Risum teneatisy 
amici!^ This means in plain English^ 
We who are acquainted with one side of 
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the question, know more and are better 
qualified to form a judgment than you who 
are with both; and we are right, sitting in 
London, receiving greedily and publishing 
without scruple calumnious and exagge- 
rated statements ; and you are wrong, 
living at Mauritius, and finding out and 
taking the trouble to tell the world that 
the An ti- Slavery Society is mistaken in its 
views, and unjustifiable in its measures." 

Within the last few weeks the author 
has had fresh opportunities of having his 
convictions increased of the truth of the 
opinions he has published ; and although 
he is far removed from the " focus of po- 
litical opinion," and contracted as his ideas 
may have become by six years colonial 
residence, he does not hesitate to declare 
de novo to the Anti-Slavery Society, and 
the British public, that the treatment and 
condition of the Slaves in the Mau- 
ritius is improving, and in a fair progress 
to reach the utmost point that humanity 
can desire. And when he views their 
condition in contrast with the present no- 
toriously distressed state of the labouring 
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classes in Great Britain ; when he perases 
th^ accounts in the public journals^ and in 
r^prc^entatioria laid before parHament, of 
the want of employment, the low rate of 
wag^s I the d^xading species of labour to 
wl^ich the £nglish peasant is now reduced 
to, ,parn a scanty pittance,* and the ^\ me- 
lancholy bands" who are daily forsaking the 



'"' It was stated in Parliament this year by a noble 
Doke^ that ^'he had been an eye-witness to the most 
heart-rending distress : that he had witnessed many la- 
bourers working on the high roaa at four-pence a day, 
and even three-pence, out of which they had to pay 
for the repair of their tools. But what gave \ne mdst 
indisputable and abundant evidence of the state the peo- 
ple were reduced to, was, that a British subject, not con- 
victed of any crime, to obtain a miserable pittance, 
suffered himself to be harnessed and actually drew the 
waggon. And there were' to be seen at Bognor still 
iben drawing gravel in carts from the sea shore, under 
the superiotendance of what they called a foreman, but 
what h^ must call a driver." And by the following pa* 
ragraph from a public journal, it wpqld appear that the 
same practice obtains in some parts of England on a 
larger scale. '* In six days, 67 tons 9 cwt. of coal were 
hauled into Frome from Radstoke Coal Worls (a dis- 
tance of eight miles) in 800 trucks, drawn by 392 men, 
34 women, and 294 children, all harnessed like cattU.*^ 
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land of their fathers for distant climes ; — 
he .papnojt refrain from beseeching Englishr 
men to have compassion upon themselves, 
and to turn the current of their philan- 
thropy to fertilize the moral wilderness at 
home. It is not rational to usurp the cul- 
ture of their neighbour's field, while their 
own in many parts lies untilled, and parched, 
or dank with unsightly weeds. Before 
they foi'ce upon the colonies their seemingly 
benevolent, but practically pernicious theo- 
nes, and deluge the Negroes with the 
torrent of ther . sympathy, it would be 
infinitely more patriotic, and quite as 
humane, if. they were to legislate and 
provide remedies for the evils that He 
at their doors, and look more closely 
to the condition of their white brethren 
who are starving in the streets ^nd fields, 
amidst all thj?. blessings of freedom and 
civil privilege. To persist (as the abo- 
litionists do) in misrepresenting the pre- 
sent physical condition of the slaves; to 
make ^^ stripes and chains," and slavery, 
convertible terms, when it is a matter of 
fact, that in general the slaves are ^^ con- 
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tented and happy; that they enjoy not 
only a competency of food/' but often 
" many luxuries which are never thought 
of by the labouring classes of Europe ; that 
they have comfortable homes ; prompt 
medical aid in sickness ; and in the evening 
of life are exempted from hard labour^ and 
their thoughts are never saddened by the 
prospect of future want, or the difficulty of 
making provision for their children;'' — 
to pass by these substantial benefits, and to 
dwell solely on " the system of coercion 
by which labour is obtained/' may suit the 
purposes of party, but can never be recon- 
ciled with practical wisdom, real benevo- 
lence, or the genuine principles of Chris- 
tianity. 

The author has been highly gratified by 
the opinion entertained by the colonists of 
his " JRepresentationJ' He had feared they 
would be more disgusted by its religions 
tenour and the recommendation of em- 
ploying missionaries, than pleased by what 
he had advanced in their favour. On the 
contrary, he has not heard a single objec- 
tion or censure upon a topic, which in some 
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coktfiies n^ht have roused the most angry 
feeliDgs, and kindled the flames of intole- 
rance and persecution. It was a singular 
coincidence^ that the first copies of that 
pamphlet were brought to the island by 
two missionaries sent by the Wesleyan 
Society^ in consequence of the author's ur- 
gent representations when he forwarded 
Mr. Telfair's application. Let the reader 
judge whether they could have had a more 
favourable introduction ; and whether the 
abusive slander of the " Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter/' or any act of the legislature, would 
have more contributed to their peaceful 
establishment. They are young men of 
the very character and disposition that 
would be desired; and are now quietly 
settled on Mr. Telfair's estate, superintend-^ 
ing his school, and applying themselves to 
the acquirement of the Negroes' language ; 
and sanguine hopes are entertained that in 
a short time the sphere of their labour will 
be extended, and fresh applications will be 
made to the Wesleyan Society. 

The Author's views in thus introducing 
missionaries into the colony are before the 

b 
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world ; but as a parting word to the Anti- 
Slavery Society^ and to those persons who 
appear exclusively to contemplate the phy- 
sical advantage or civil condition of the 
slave^ he would ask them^ by what more 
effectual means could moral intelligence 
and civilization be promoted^ and cruelty 
and oppression be shamed out of counte- 
nance^ than by the establishment of a pious 
missionary on a plantation ? We sincerely 
believe that the planters are neither cruel 
nor oppressive ; but it cannot be doubted 
that the natural indolence and vicious con* 
duct of many of the Negroes sometimes 
calls for a degree of severity, which how- 
ever necessary, and probably eventually 
salutary to the slave, is repugnant to the 
refined feelings of humanity, and would be 
needless if he were formed to virtuous 
habits, or blessed with the slightest degree 
of moral or religious education. And it 
has been feared, that some unhappiness may 
be occasioned to the Negroes by the over- 
seers or commanders selected from among 
themselves, and who thus invested with a 
show of brief authority, may perhaps some- 
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times abuse it, in a manner unknown to the 
most humane proprietors. A resident mis- 
sionary giving instruction ''in season and 
out of season,'^ exhorting to diligence and 
faithfulness in labour ; encouraging clean- 
liness and decency of behaviour; advising 
and urging them to profit by the ample 
means within their reach of adding to their 
domestic comfort 9 and which like children 
they often neglect ; reproving theft and in- 
subordination ; checking immoralities which 
are injurious to health and exertion; in- 
stilling the principle of Christian kindness^ 
and often in a day passing among them 
during the hours of toil or recreation ; — ^by 
such a course of pastoral duty^ all these 
evils would be effectually repressed. In 
this way the missionary would be a most 
efficient protector of the slave^ no less than 
an important agent and a maintainer of 
discipline and good order^ far more valuable 
to the master than the prison or the whip ! 
The author has not brought forward this 
argument in his former work^ because he 
conceived religious instruction might be 
more effectually advocated upon the higher 
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principles he assumed ; but in anticipation 
that he maj have readers who will not 
kindly take this for granted , he distinctly 
kffirms that he never lost sight of this great 
subsidiary advantage ; and which he con- 
siders so important^ that he ventures to 
assert^ that although unhappily arrayed in 
opposition ijo a society who has identified 
itself with the interests of the slaves^ he 
has in no sense retarded the progress of 
their improvement^ or acted in hostility 
towards them ; God forbid that his actions, 
and the warmest feelings of his heart 
should ever be in such conflict ! On the 
contrary , he rejoices in the fall conviction 
of his understanding, that he has substan- 
tially promoted, in ^^ a more excellent way/' 
their bodily and temporal advantage, no 
less than their spiritual and eternal welfat^. 

Flay, Mauritius, 
Angast 10, 1830. 



TO 



SIR THOS. DYKE ACLAND, BART, 



^C. SfC. SfC. 



My dear Sir ; 

Yoar friendship with some 
members of my family, and the slight personal 
acquaintance I had the pleasure of forming 
with yon five or six years ago in London, would 
hardly justify the liberty I have taken in pub- 
licly addressing you on an important subject, 
upon which I am altogether ignorant of your 
particular opinions : but whether I view you as 
a public character distinguished for candour and 
upright principle, or as a man whose private life 
is adorned by every virtue and amiable dispo- 
sition, I can think of no person whom I could 
more suitably address on this occasion ; who 
would more readily pardon the intrusion, read 
my observations with more benevolent interest, 
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and, if in any measnre convinced hy them, who 
would less hesitate to avow that conviction. 

Even from the brief intercourse we had, it 
will perhaps not surprise you that I should take 
a lively interest in those important discussions 
which are agitated between the colonists and a 
numerous and highly^espectable party in Eng- 
land ; and before this letter attracts your ob- 
servation, you may probably have approved or 
disapproved of some of my thoughts upon this 
subject. The ink is scarcely dry in the pen that 
concluded a " Representation^^ on the state of 
slavery in the Mauritius, and the ship that bears 
it to England has not disappeared from the ho- 
rison, when I feel obliged to resume my labours* 

I have perused with feelings of astoniBhroent 
No. XLIV of the Anti-Slavery Monthly Re- 
porter — a pamphlet published and indoatrioiifly 
circulated by the Anti-Slavery Society. I knew 
that this work had arrived in the colony, and 
had heard it spoken of ; but it is very recently 
that I have seen a copy ; and as ^^ the piotnre** 
it displays of ^^ the state of slavery existii^ ip 
the Mauritius*' is entirely at variance with the 
statement that I have just deliberatdy sent forth 
into the world, in justice to the cause I hmve 
espoused^ as well as in support of the soundness 
of my judgment and the veracity of my cha« 



racier^ I am compelled to arraign the Anti-Sla- 
very Reporter before the bar of the public. 

Desirous as I am that a spirit of moderation 
$boa1d gnide my pen, and of allaying rather 
than stimulating angry passions, I fear at the 
outset that I cannot enter upon a review of the 
tissue of misrepresentation, exaggeration, and 
falsehood that pervades this publication, with 
that dispassionate temper which the subject de- 
mands. My whole nature revolts at the slan- 
derous pamphlet. I see the planters of Mau- 
ritius traduced in language of the foulest re- 
proach^ not a single charitable exception sup- 
posed, no relenting doubt expressed, no kind in- 
terpretation of equivocal circumstances sug- 
gested; but all involved in one fell charge of 
systematic oppression and the cruelty of de- 
mons I The calumny has been distilled and cir- 
culated in other channels throughout the em- 
pire; and at a distance of twelve thousand miles, 
the colonists, without a defender, have been 
lying under accusations from which human na- 
ture shrinks with horror ! With no other mo- 
tive than the cause of truth, and a sincere, dis- 
interested good- will for the persons among whom 
I have lived, I cannot behold this outrage un- 
moved, or with that calmness of temperament 
most favourable to intellectual exertion ; and I 
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woald hope, that if in the heat of discussion I 
should be carried beyond the boands of mode- 
rate expression, my error will not only be for- 
given, but that you, my dear Sir, and every just 
and candid reader will share my honest indig- 
nation. 

I do not pretend to attempt a complete re- 
futation, both because I have not the necessary 
leisure, and because the task will be . effectually 
accomplished by abler persons, who, as they are 
more interested in the defeat of this ungenerous 
attack, probably have better means of informa- 
tion, and more talent for presenting it iu a 
luminous point of view. Yet I cannot alto- 
gether abstain from the contest. As it would 
be dastardly in a soldier who had unsheathed 
his sword to turn recreant and desert his stan- 
dard ; so, having undertaken what I believe to 
be a just cause, I trust I have sufficient moral 
courage to uphold it with whatever ability I 
possess. The first remark I would advance is, 
that if all the individual cases and general state- 
ments of the Anti-Slavery Reporter were cha- 
racterized by truth, and as full of facts honestly 
and fairly related, as they are of garbled detail^, 
distorted by exaggeration and malevolence, the 
opinions and conclusions of the '^ Representation*' 
which I have given to the public would not be 



thereby invalidated. The latest date of those 
alleged transactions, which are related with a 
minoteness that sets common decency at de- 
fiance^ and with an amplification that makes the 
blood rnn cold, is 1825. The period of my 
arrival in the Mauritius was June 1824; and it 
is of the state of slavery from that date (a space 
of nearly five years and a half), that I have 
communicated the result of my inquiry and 
personal observation. As the bitterest enemies 
of the colony cannot pretend that any Slave 
Trade has been carried on during that period, 
and it is to be presumed that the Registration 
of 1826 has fixed the civil condition of the slaves 
in the island, I have confined my observations 
to the state of slavery ; and if my judgment be 
unsound or my opinions erroneous, they must be 
proved to be so, not by high swelling words culled 
from the vocabulary of reproach, and by fallacious 
references to former years, or by conclusions 
drawn from insulated facts; but by temperate 
reasoning and credible statements of unpreju- 
diced and contemporary evidence, and an im- 
partial view of the whole subject. Indeed, my 
dear Sir, when I glance over the horrid system 
which is described, with such a profusion of 
aflirmation and ostentation of proof, as generally 
'^ existing** in the Mauritius, I feel inclined to 



qaestioii the evidence of my senses, to mb my 
eyes, and to donbt if I have been in a dream the 
last five years I That the existence of stich a 
system shonld be attested by the hnmane sympa- 
thies of more than ^* three hundred individuals^ 
without any preconcert or communtcatton with 
each other, and without any wrong motive that 
can fairly be attributed to them/* does appear 
most extraordinary! It is not without reason 
that the Anti-Slavery Reporter expatiates on their 
^^ anity of judgment and feeling/* and their re- 
markable haroHmy of evidence. As when the 
veterans of a well-disciplined regiment, drilled 
to unison of movement and military exercise, at 
the well-known word of command wield their 
arms and display their martial evolottons, nor 
with wandering eyes and heedless forget the ac- 
tive fugel-man in front, but with careful precision 
follow his rapid motions to the admiration of 
the gaging throng — thus marvellous is the 
^^ unity of judgment and feeling** of the Anti<- 
Slavery Reporter*s three hundred witnesses 1 As 
Puff says, ^^ when they do agree, their unanimity 
is wondefjiil /** An hypercritic might cavil 9t 
the want of variety in their tropes and flowers 
of speech. The canine figure occurs ao often, 
that the bark is monotonous : but the wortkly, 
who in the pages of the Kelporter rejoices in the 



designation of No. 28*, has " snatched a grace 
beyond the rales of art ; " his less ambitious 
companions were contented to allege that the 
slayes were used " more like dogs than human 
beings ;'• or, ♦* nuore like brutes^* or even " no 
better than cattle ; " but he cmirageously avers, 
to the eternal conftision of the " pirates of 
Mauritius,** that they are used "worse than a 
mad dog r And in the second quarter of the 
nineteentli century, •♦^ in the full career of the 
glorious "march of intellect,** — when "the 
schoolmaster is abroad in the land,'* — the Anti- 
Slavery Society, which numbers on the list of its 
stiy>porters the names of many highly distin- 
guished' characters among the nobility and 
gentry of the United Kingdom, is not ashamed 
to print die raving of the rabid slanderer ! 

I would, howerer, indulge the hope, that my 
pages may be perused by many candid persons, 
who will be disposed to think that my oppor- 
tunities for observation and inquiry have been 
as gieat as those of the train-bands of the Anti- 
Siavtery Reporter ; and that my principles entitle 

* As at this late period the composition of No. 44 of the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter may be forgotten hy many readers. It 
nmf be neeessary to state, tha^, at the conclasion of the pam- 
pb^^ a seleetion is given apparently of the testimonies of th<^ 
witnesses uuder^ieir respective numbers, from No. 5 to No. 337* 
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my ^' jadgment** to at least a fair consideration. 
I came to the Maaritias with an nltra degree of 
English prejudice against slavery. If it be trae, 
that there are none so dangerous to society as 
those whose sentiment is, '* qtie le tnonde entier 
perisse plutdt qtCun principe;^* a dangerous 
person had arrived in the colony. For the prin- 
ciple of the abstract right of every man to 
Ubertyj was firmly rooted in my mind ; and to 
make it triumph in an uncompromising, uni- 
versal emancipation of every slave in the world, 
without any squeamish reference to justice, or 
the pretended claims of the masters, would have 
been my delight. The Negro cart-whip, which 
1 had seen suspended in the library of the 
venerable friend of Africa, was ever present to 
my imagination, and gave a colouring to every 
reflection on the condition of the poor slaves. 1 
viewed them on my first landing, toiling on the 
wharfs and in the streets, with a tenderness of 
compassion that I never thought of indulging 
for the more hardly-tasked labourers of Eng- 
land ; and the sight of the condemned Negroes 
in chains, dragging the police carts*, moved me 
much more than the degraded aspect of the 

* This practice has been abolished ; the conylct Negroes 
are employed on other work, and the police carts are drawn 
by horses or mules. See the note In the prefsce. 



convicts of a Christian and civilized nation^ un- 
dergoing the penalty of a more lengthened 
infliction in the arsenals of England. And the 
half-naked appearance of many of the slaves^ 
and the idea of misery associated by European 
habits with this want of clothing — the interest 
excited by a first acquaintance with a new race 
of men — and the certain knowledge, that in 
tearing them from the loved family of a happier 
home, the iron hand of adversity had lain heavy 
on many of them ; — all these feelings, combined 
with my previous impressions, may be conceived, 
without any extravagance of sentiment, to have 
made my heart yearn towards the slaves, and to 
have little disposed me to underrate their 
sufferings. 

I do not hesitate to say, that the result of my 
first impressions and inquiries respecting the 
treatment of the plantation slaves was unfa- 
vourable. It did not appear to me that they 
were fed in proportion to their labour ; and I 
had reason to think that the law which limited 
the amount of corporal punishment was not 
practically in force. It is however true, that 
subsequently, during a residence of more than 
twelve months at Flacq (about twenty miles 
distant from Port Louis), and after numerous 
opportunities of observation in traversing the 
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plantations, and interconrse with the slaves, I 
fonnd reason for increased rantion in judging 
upon this point. I saw how mnch easier it 
might be to form a hasty opinion than a just 
one. It is a fact, that the slaves in the vicinity 
of military posts are much corrupted by profli- 
gate intercourse ; and it is notorious, that those 
slaves, who have no higher degree of civilisation 
than vfhdX they can derive from a familiar con- 
tact with the lowest class of Europeans, are a far 
more disgusting specimen of human nature than 
any to be found in the wilds of Africa, or in the 
secluded plantations of the colony. 1 have 
occasionally noticed miserable looking slaves, 
and my first impression naturally was, that they 
were hardly used ; but when 1 have seen those 
slaves bringing the collected rations of a week 
for sale to my own door, and found vpoR coq- 
versation and inquiry, that they were drunken 
worthless creatures; — and when I have made 
reflated discoveries, not only of their total dis- 
regard to truths but of a remarkably inventive 
talent, a soit of improvisante genius for lying, 
and often without any ostensible nK)tive ; — and 
when I have had experience of the difficulty of 
forcing the attention of my own domestics to 
their own comfort, both as it reg;ards their food 
and their clothing ; — I have seen the dan^r of 
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deciding by mere appearances, and learnt to be 
on my gaard against a soper6cial jadgment. 
Yet, when 1 have made this allowance, and al- 
though anxions to defend the colonists from the 
gross calumnies of the Anti-Slavery Reporter, I 
do not intend to compromise the sincerity of my 
character by dissembling my opinion, that, about 
the time of my arrival in the Mauritius, the 
state of many of the plantation slaves (from 
whatever causes arising) was to be lamented. 
But as to the existence of such a ^ general state 
of their treatmeut,*' described at length by the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, and characterized by 
some of the legion of witoesses, who haTe 
^' poured such a flood of light upon the in* 
quiry," by sach expressions as,— 

'^ The slaves are used most barbatousfy ;*' 
'^ there is no comparison to be made between the 
state of the slaves^ and the most destitute in this 
counirjf ;*' ^^ they are the most miserable beings 
on earthy worse than the most barbarous ani- 
malsi^ ^^they are quite starved^* ^^ and ate «c- 
tually harassed out of their lives ;" " they are used 
worse than any beast in England;'' ^^ their lives 
must be a burdeuy'* Sfe. 8^. Sgc. 
— .neither my observation, Bor the information 
I obtained, oor the strong prejudice of my mind 
\n favour of the slaves, ever led me to form sudi 
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an opinion of their condition ; and which (what- 
ever may be the time referred to) I cannot bat 
consider a monstrous exaggeration; and when 
applied, by the Anti-Slavery Reporter in January 
1829, to describe the '^ existing state of slavery !* 
a foal and most atrocious libel upon the planters 
of the colony, which I should rejoice to see 
visited with exemplary punishment. 

In defending the colony, 1 have not given 
any extravagant colouring to my statements, or 
endeavoured to represent it as a moral Utopia. 
I have given my opinion with candour, as an 
impartial evidence, to whom the just rights of 
the planter are not more sacred than the real 
welfare of the slave. Causes have already been 
assigned to account for the ^' harsher system"* 
supposed to have prevailed in former years ; and 
some of these exercised a peculiar influence at the 
close of the year 1824, and beginning of 1835. 
The colonv was in a state of the lowest commer- 
cial depression ; many of the merchants had 
sunk under its effects ; and the planters were so 
deeply involved in mortgages and debt, that 
they could scarcely be considered but as life- 
proprietors, or managers of their own estates. 
Two hurricanes, which occurred within six 
weeks, one on the 21st of February, and the 
other on the 10th of April, had desolated the 
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plantations in the spring of the year, giving to 
misery a visible existence, '^ a local habitation ** 
throQgbout the island. The planter and the 
slave were involved in one common calamity. I 
would direct your attention, my dear Sir, and 
that of every candid person, to the reasons 
which have been given for that progressive ame- 
lioration in the condition and treatment of the 
slaves, which has been asserted in the ^' Repre- 
sentation;" and I would hope that the tide of 
prosperity, which has flowed since the ^^jiscal 
encouragement^ and the force of public opinion, 
and the effectual control of positive laws, and 
a palpably augmented personal interest in a 
humane system, will be considered rational and 
satisfactory causes for this improvement. With 
regard to the various instances of cruelty and 
general oppression of the slaves, as set forth by 
the Anti-Slavery Reporter, I certainly did enter- 
tain the opinion, that punishment was carried 
beyond the limit of the law ; and 1 heard of several 
horrid cases of barbarity, such as the histories 
of Cottry, Madame Nayl, Prevost, &c. ; but they 
were spoken of as the deeds of Thurtell, Burke, 
or Mrs. Hibner, are in England, and I never, 
even in imagination, committed the gross in- 
justice of supposing such enormities to be cha- 
racteristic of the general state of the colony. 
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That examples of ahuHe should occasionally 
occur, I am not prepared to dispute ; but as the 
idea of the slave being crushed beneath a hope- 
less, defenceless oppression, is most abhorrent 
to my nature, so I rejoice that the laws are 
fully adequate to reach the offender. And he 
who considers how many merciful changes 
Christian benevolence has effected in England 
within the last twenty years ; what alleviations 
of misery and of human suffering, in forms to 
which inconsideration had given the sanction of 
ancient custom ; the discipline of prisons^-^^tbe 
discountenancing corporal punishment in the 
army and navy,— * the amendment of oppressive 
laws,-*-**the mitigation of the penal code, — ought 
not to be surprised at a correspondent ameliora- 
tion in the Mauritius. 

That a native of Great Britain should be proud 
of the judges of his country, and prefer the laws 
administered by them to any system of foreign 
jurisprudence, is not very extraordinary; but 
this preference, whether well or ill-founded, 
ought not to be carried to the extravagant 
height of criminating ^^ public functionaries,** 
and exhibiting them as instances of ^^ judicial 
atrocity,** unless it can be shown that they have 
been influenced by corrupt motives, or unless 
some more substantial proof can be given of 
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their having pronounced judgments contrary to 
the law of the colony, than can be found in the 
unauthorised assertions, and slip-slop tales of the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter. It is very evident that the 
humane and enlightened conviction of the public 
mind required some amendment of the slave 
code, and an adequate provision for its effectual 
execution ; but when the Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
in a tone of dogmatic decision, condemns that 
code, and asserts, that ^^ it may be summed up 
in two words, — the unmeasured power of the 
master, and the utter destitution of all legal 
rights or protection in the slave,** — I beg to de- 
cline subscribing to this indiscriminate censure, 
for he evidently asserts what he cannot prove : 
and, in citing the following description and opi- 
nion of the laws in question, I defy the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter to show proof, that even so 
late as five years ago, any system, so humane, 
so moral, and so religious, existed in any other 
British colony ; or, that if such laws were prac- 
tically enforced by that effective power which 
the French monarchy formerly exercised, huma- 
nity could have much more to desire ! 

** The system of laws here alluded to, is called 
the ' Code Noir,* and was first published in the 
year l685. It contains many admirable regula- 
tions respecting the diet, the clothing, the treat- 
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ment, the government^ the discipline, the mo- 
rals^ and the religion of the Negroes. Amongst 
other things, it obliges every planter to have his 
Negroes baptized, and properly instmcted in the 
doctrines and daties of Christianity. It allows 
the slaves, for these purposes, and for days of 
rest, not only every Sanday, but every festival 
usually observed by the Romish church. It pro- 
hibits, under severe penalties, all masters and 
managers from corrupting their female slaves. 
It does not allow the Negro husband, wife, and 
infant children, to be sold separately. It obliges 
the owners to maintain their old, infirm, and 
decrepid slaves. It forbids them the use of tor- 
ture, or of immoderate and inhuman punish- 
ments. If the Ne^oes are not fed and clothed 
as the laws prescribe, or if they are in any re- 
spect cruelly treated, they may apply to the 
Procureur, who is obliged by his office to pro- 
tect and redress them. Such is the humane at- 
tention of the French nation to their slaves /** 

Such is the recorded opinion of the truly 
pious and philanthropic Porteus, — sometime 
Lord Bishop of London. You, my dear Sir, and 
the public may decide between his judgment 
and that of the more enlightened Anti-Slavery 
Reporter. 

After the sweeping censure already quoted, it 
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is then asserted that ^* this is the only slave code 
of the Mauritias, with the exception of a slight 
tnodification recently introduced by Sir Lowry 
Cole, to regulate the weight of chains which the 
master at his discretion might impose on his 
slave." 

This statement is destitute both of truth and 
candour. It is not true, because there are many 
other exceptions, and among the rest, the hu- 
mane ordinance of Sir Lowry Cole, of April 
1828, which limits the weight of burthens, and 
proportions them to the distances they are car- 
ried; and of its candour, I leave you to judge. 

On turning to the Anti-Slavery Reporter, the 
first two instances of cruelty set forth to excite 
public horror, are cases of heavy and excessive 
chains. The instance of the Negro girl Virginie 
is described ; ^^ she had fetters on both her feet, 
and was dragging after her a chain and a weight 
of about 50lbs., the whole of the iron she bore 
weighing about 761bs. English.'* 

The second case is that of the Negro Azor^ 
whose chains [weighed 30;|:lbs. English. We 
also observe in the account of the ^^ general 
treatment*' of the slaves, great stress is laid on 
the punishment of the collar and chain — and on 
that refinement of cruelty, the^ collar " adorned 
with three or Jour projecting prongs,'' one of 

c 
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whose effects was, *^ to render it imposnblejbr the 
wearer to extend himself at full length on the- 
ground, for the purpose of repose:' 

These statements have been made with fall 
knowledge of Sir Lowry Cole*s ordinance of 
December 1826, which totally abolisbed the nse 
of " i^he collar with prongs^' and positively pro- 
hibited, nnder a pecuniary penalty, the infliction 
of any chain or weight exceeding 3lba. for a 
slave nnder the age of fifteen, and 61bs. for an 
adnlt. And the Anti-Slavery Reporter, profes- 
sing to give '^ a picture of the state of slavery 
existing at the Maaritios*' in I829, has slurred 
over * these substantially humane enactments 
nnder the term of a ^^ slight modification ;'* and 
has afterwads detailed these instances of heavy 
chains and punishment of the ^^ collar with 
prongSf** and commented upon them in the 
peroration, as if they characterized the present 
system of the colony ! As it forms part of tbo 
design of the Anti- Slavery Reporter to '* crimi* 
nate public functionaries," and to represent them 
as in a league to support a system of cruelty, 
and shutting their eyes to scenes of daily 
wretchedness, it is quite natural that the aincere 
and effectual humanity of the gallant and ge- 
nerous officer who lately administered the go* 
vernment of the Manritius, should be thua coldly 
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and slightly acknonrledged ; bat hn honest rap- 
port of the interefits of the colony, and of that 
dhe measure^ the ^^Ji$eal encouragement^^ is an 
o&nce that will not easily be forgiven by the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter : kinc ill{B lacrymce ! 

To expose every instance of unpandid and in* 
vidious naiarepresentatipn would exceed my 
limits ; but I cannot forbear dwelling on the 
fundamental error which vitiates the whole pub- 
lication. It professes to exhibit " a Picture of 
the Negro Slavery existing in the Mauritius;*' 
and instead of a faithful drawing from nature, 
skietehed by a masterly hand from recent obserr 
vation, we are served up with a daubed cariea- 
fore of frightful disproportion, formed of materials 
ranaacked among the records of preceding years, 
£(nd disQgured by the colouring of vulgar and 
maliciaufi prejudice. It is ndtorious that the 
dispuasiouK an the state of slavery during the 
last Cive years have assumed an importance and 
cominanded an interest never felt before. Miti* 
gating laws have been authoritatively recom* 
laended or practically ^Eiforced iu all the colonies. 
Humanity has ponred forth her arguments and 
vdiement expostulations, and the cause of ame- 
lioration has proceeded from one triumph to 
another. Is it candid, is it honest, is it Christian^ 
like, to throw a veil over these elements uf im* 

c 2 
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provement that have been at work, and to insist 

with vitupemtive beat on examples of a previous 

bad system, and to display them before the 

public as proofs of the present state of things ? 

To you, my dear Sir, and to persons of religious 

character, acquainted with modern evangelical 

history, I cannot forbear offering an illustration 

that occurs of tbe gross injustice of this conduct. 

It is known that the pious and (notwithstanding 

recent misrepresentation) most amiable John 

Newtofiy the friend of Cowper, and so long 

known as the zealous pastor of Olney, was at one 

period of his life actively engaged in the SUwe 

Trade; he was the captain of a slaver y and must 

have been familiar with many of the horrors of 

that line of life ; he even occupied this situation 

after he became a devout and religions man. 

Many of his letters are in print that breathe a 

spirit of piety and benevolence, and yet they 

must have been written to the music of chains, 

and the sighs and groans of his captives. I be- 

lieve the real good nature of the man, as well as 

a sense of religious duty, led him to every possible 

mitigation of their pitiable condition ; but still, 

enough of misery would remain to shock a kind 

and tendei heart. Although he did not resign 

this (which, if I recollect right, he calls not 

ironically but in sober earnest) ^^ genteel em- 
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ploymenf^ from any scruple of conscience ; yet, 
when public attention was subsequently called to 
the subject, and the dark mysteries of slave 
dealing were brought to light, doubtless he 
looked back with horror and repentance on his 
personal share in such guilt. But would it have 
been just or charitable at such a time to have 
paraded before him his former deeds, and to 
have exhibited the benevolent almoner of Thorn- 
ton and Dartmouth as the ruthless trader in 
human flesh, surrounded by the dire emblems of 
his guilty calling! Would the spirit of piety 
' have imprecated upon him the indignation of 
man, and the awful vengeance of Heaven? 
Would not reason and charity have united in 
declaring, that as he had renounced the evil of 
a system, which the low tone of public morals, 
and the sanction of familiar usage, had prevented 
his suspecting, his former offences should not 
be raked up, and made the test of his present 
character ? 

How long was the question agitated before the 
conscience of the British public became so en- 
lightened, that the Slave Trade ceased to have 
an advocate! Through what a succession of 
years had appeals been made to the humanity 
and religion of the people ! Proofs were accu- 
mulated, arguments reiterated, and apologies 
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fefated ; tht pulpit and the senate resonndiBd 
i^itb the fervent expostulations and pathetic 
entreaties of the piods and benevolent ; popular 
poetry lent her aid, and in every form, serioilB 
and satirical, painted the nefarious traffic in 
colours of blood. And the result was triumph- 
ant. The legislature abolished the English 
Slave Trade, and the name of Wilberforce was 
enshrined among the benefactors (vf mankind. 
But the chief triumph was the moral conviction 
that bad been wrought in the public tliindi and 
withoiit which the law would have been almost 
a dead letter^ And though every enlightened* 
and intelligent observer of English history has 
shdred this influence, and been carried along with 
th^ same current of moral sentiment; yet it can- 
not be doubted, that, ignorant of out language, 
aild very partially acquainted with foreign trans- 
aetidus^ the impression on the mass of the popa- 
Ifttion of continental Europe is comparatively 
superficial. Their very governments required to 
bd bribed to co-operate with U6 ; and w6uld have 
been more reluctant if thdi- tntetnests at stake had 
beet) greater. But have we any right, who a few 
years ago were more deeply plunged than any of 
them in thiii crime^ and oiir abandonment t»f 
which has been occasioned by means that ha^e 
not been in operation among other natiMii^^^ 
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have we any right to look down vauntingly from 
our moral elevation, and to upbraid them ex 
cathedra^ for not following us more swiftly in 
the path of virtue * ? Would not " the spirit of 
meekness^^ and of humility be more becoming 
than that tone of haughty reproof and pious con- 
tempt, which is so much indulged by some 
modem philanthropists r Would the cause of 
humanity or religion suffer, if, instead of the 
fierce invective and virulence of a heated par- 
tisanship, there were more imitation of the pene- 
trating, all-powerful rhetoric of St. Paul, whose 
eloquent tongue gave utterance to the kind 
emotions of a bleeding heart, — ^^ / h(we told you 
before^ and I now tell you even weeping P" 

* Mr. Burke, in his *' Speech on Conciliation with America," 
in reprohating the design of proclaiming emancipation to the 
slaves of the revolted colonists, has the following passage : — 

'* Slaves as these unfortunate black people are, and dull 
as all men are from slavery, must they not a little suspect the 
offer of freedom from that very nation which has sold them to 
their present masters ? From that nation, one of whose causes 
cf quarrel with those masters is their refusal to deal any more 
in that inhuman traffic f An offer of freedom from England 
would come rather oddly, shipped to them In an African 
vessel, which is refused an entry into the ports of Virginia or 
Garolina,Vith a cargo of three hundred Angola Negroes. It 
would be curious to see the Guinea captain attempting at the 
same instant to publish his proclamation of liberty, and to 
advertise bis sale of slaves." 
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And with much greater force does this arga- 
ment apply to the inhabitants of this ultima 
Tfmle. Almost excluded from European com- 
munication durmg the revolutionary and imperial 
wars, and removed from that powerful influence 
which was working so great a change in Eng- 
land, they were probably as little convinced of 
the moral turpitude of slave dealings as the pious 
John Newton, or the British nation forty or 
6fty years ago. And if, at the capture of the 
island, they found themselves compelled to 
respect the government of England, their natural 
feelings would little incline them to embrace the 
moral and religious sentiments of their con- 
querors ; especially when those sentiments were 
at variance with the urgent necessities of their 
situation. It is most likely they viewed them 
through the discoloured medium of national 
prejudice, and that the law of abolition met with 
as little respect from many, as the excise laws 
originally did from the Scotch nation. But 
notwithstanding they are still generally ignorant 
of our language, and thus unable to appreciate 
the depth of British feeling on the subject ; and 
although, during a space of fifteen years after 
their subjection to English rule, a dark cloud 
hung over the colony, and a gradually increasing 
adversity shed a gloom over the prospects of the 
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inhabitants ; although they had continually be- 
fore their eyes the mortifying contrast of the 
adjacent island of Bonrbon restored to France, 
and under the beams of peculiar favour and pro- 
tection rising to prosperity and wealth ; not- 
withstanding they have seen their quondam 
fellow subjects in that island pouring slaves into 
their plantations, and receiving double the value 
for the same staple produce raised by their la- 
bour; — in spite of all these serious obstacles, I 
believe the conviction of the moral evil of the 
Slave Trade has taken root ; that for many years 
the colony has been uncontaminated with its 
guilt, and that at this day, when national law 
has affixed such a stigma upon it, not a single 
planter could be found who would stain himself 
with the crime. Weighing, therefore, in the 
scale of impartial consideration the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the planters, in all sobriety of 
judgment I would declare, that so far from 
meriting the language of angry reproach, and 
being held up as objects of public vengeance, 
they are entitled to every protection and in- 
dulgence tliat the parent state can confer ; and 
if a patient endurance of real political calamity, 
an intelligent submission to public opinion, and 
a respectful obedience to lawful authority, are 
qualities deserving of imitation or praise, they 
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may be beld up as an example to the Britiih 
colonies! 

I now proceed to expose another gross misre- 
presentation respecting ^^ the destruction of hu- 
man life which has been regularly proceeding in 
this colony." The Anti-Slavery Reporter asserts^ 
that he might here produce the testimony of nu- 
merous living witnesses ; but this, though strong 
and decisive, would be necessarily too vague for 
the purpose,** and the " Pirates of Mauritius " 
are to be convicted by ^^ the less disputable evi- 
dence of statistic returns.** 

The following statements are then made, 
^^ By a report from Sir Robert Barclay, the 
collector of the internal taxes, dated Novem- 
ber 29, 1823, it appears that the slave population 
of Port Louis amounted in 1822, to 7456 males 
and 3669 females, in all 11,125. By a return 
of the interments of slaves occurring in this 
same district, during the years 1815 to 1820 in- 
clusive, the number of deaths amounted to 
6565, being nearly at the rate of one death 
yearly in every ten or eleven persons, or about 
ten per cent, of deaths per annum ; the ordi- 
nary mortality of Europe being not more than 
an average, on all ages, of from two to three 
per cent, per annum. — ^Now it has never been 
asserted, that there is any thing unfavourable to 
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Negro life in tbe climate of the Maaritins gene* 
rally, or of the ^Port Loais district in particular. 
The contrary indeed may be proved by the re- 
turns of the whole free black and coloured po* 
pulation of the island, during nearly the same 
period, vi%. from I8I6 to 1821 inclusive. The 
average of the population of this class for those 
years was ll,06l. The annual average morta^ 
lity during the same six years was 295, being 
one in 37 or 38, or about 2^ per cent. On nearly 
the same number of slaves however, in the dia^^ 
trict of Port Louis, the annual rate of mortality 
was 1094, being little less than four times that 
of the free population of the colony. And sup^ 
posing the same rate of mortality to extend over 
the whole slave population of the island, we 
shall have as the result, not less than about 
7000 deaths annually, or about 126,000 deaths 
id the 1 8 years we have poss^sed the island ; 
a mortality nearly equal to killing off the whole 
of the slaves existing at any one time twice told ; 
a number equal to which must have been sup- 
plied by means of importations, and by the con- 
sieqnent accumulation of the well-known atroci- 
ties, from which alone such importations could 
be obtained.*' 

I have not feared ta transcribe and confront 
the whole of this formidable pasaage* Many 
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well-intentioDed persons, misled by this specions 
appeal to " Statistic Returns,'* and the plansible 
arithmetic of the argument, have probably been 
fhlly convinced, by this overwhelming proof, of 
the inveterate cruelty of the planters. Possibly 
there may be some whose crednlity has not so 
capacious a swallow, and they have hesitated to 
believe such a frightfnl mortality of the slave po- 
pulation. Like Mr. H. Gnmey in the Hoase 
of Commons, they cannot credit the monstrous 
tales of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. Their 
thoughts may have been thus expressed in fami- 
liar language ; — " Come, this is too bad. — The 
French, no doubt, must be u cruel race, and pro- 
bably their hard treatment may have shortened 
the existence of many of their slaves; — bat 
7000 deaths in a year, nearly twenty per day, out 
of 69,000 ! ! 1 and not the slightest proof of a 
supply by importation, to this waste of human 
life, for many years ! — No, this * oat*Herod's 
Herod,* this passes belief!** As such persons 
may be supposed within the reach of arguments, 
allow me, my dear Sir, through you, to address 
to them the following brief observations. It 
would have been more rational, and infinitely 
more charitable, upon the comparison of such 
*^ Statistic Returns '* with the ** Return of 
Interments,** to have doubted the correctness 
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of both these docoiQents, rather than, upon the 
presamption of their infallibility, to have founded 
a charge of gailt so truly monstrous and repug- 
nant to human nature. ^^ Statistic Returns** is 
a well-sounding word in a political demonstra- 
tion, but to be conclusive for so portentous an 
inference, there should be certain and even solemn 
proof that the " Return *' was accurately taken, 
that no reason existed from any incorrect regis- 
ter, and that it was bona Jide a true census. 
The mere aspect of an official paper, and a few 
calculations of figures, would not be sufficient, 
in my view, to justify the publication of such a 
charge against any portion of my fellow crea- 
tures. The golden rule of Christian ethics, ** of 
doing to others as I would be done by," would lead 
me to a very opposite conduct. I should require 
not only distinct elucidation as to the mode in 
which the ^^ return '* was compiled, and the re- 
ligious affirmation of its fidelity from every in- 
dividual concerned in its formation, but I should 
be anxious, before proclaiming the horrid story 
to the many-tongued monster Fame, to make in- 
quiry, and to find out if the colonists could give 
any satisfactory explanation. I would ^' believe 
all things," I would " hope all things," rather 
than rashly give credit to such a monstrous libel 
upon human nature. In the present case, if the 
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pldgue of the cholera marlnu, whidi rsgcd ftmong 
the slaves in IBI9, did not disqualify that period 
from being included in a statement of the ordi- 
nary mortality, yet there is official authority for 
asserting, that both these ^^ Statistic Returns " 
were notoriously incorrect, and are utterly in- 
valid as the basis of that preposterous induction 
of crime which the Anti-Slavery Reporter has so 
cleverly detailed. During the time that the in- 
come tax was levied, reasons might exist for a fal- 
lacious and excessive return of property to the 
tax-gatherer; and the man who one day ostensi- 
bly possessed thousands, might the next be 
posted as an insolvent. Could the sagacity of 
the Anti*Slavery Reporter imagine no cause for 
any such fallacious registry of slaves being given 
in to the collector of internal revenues ? 

But not to enlarge upon this topic, and leaving 
to others who have access to proper documents 
to confute more fully this heavy charge, allow 
m^ now to inform you of circumstances, which 
make the average mortality of Port Liouis not a 
fur scale for calculating that of the other dis- 
tricts, 

Tbe confined and more unhealthy locality of 
Port Louis^ of which the Anti-Slavery Reporter 
seems to know nothing, and the habits of dissi* 
pation of the domestic slaves, may be supposed 
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to balance the harder fare and more laborionp: 
work of the plantation blacks. But the deaths 
in the government hospital in the vicinity of 
Port Lonis are included in the returns of the 
district. In this hospital, nearly all the govern- 
ment slaves and apprentices in the colony are 
treated. Maroons, the worst description of 
Negroes, many of whom contract diseases when 
absent from their masters, and are often ad- 
mitted into the hospital in a dying state ;•— all pri- 
soners, and the slaves of the planters in the other 
districts of the island, and particularly in the 
parts adjacent to Port Louis, when considered 
in a dangerous state, are removed from the plan*- 
tations to the civil hospital, and of course swell 
the amount of deaths. Again, in the districts 
of Plain Wilhems and of Riviere Noir, which 
border upon that of Port Louis, there is neither 
a church nor a churchyard ; and the dead he* 
longing to the plantations, particularly from 
the parts adjacent, are conveyed for interment 
to the cimetiere of Port Louis. Another circom* 
atance is also deserving of consideration : in the 
cool season of the year (frequently miscalled 
the winter), a number of the most respectable 
families remove from the country, and pass seve* 
ral months in the enjoyment of the amusements 
and social pleasures of Port Louis. Any casual- 
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ties that may happen daring this period among 
their domestics, messengers, palanquin bearers, 
&€*, although in point of fact the persons are 
borne on the register of other districts, wonld 
augment the apparent mortality of Port Louis. 
The " return of interments^ of Port Louis, there- 
fore, if ever so correctly taken, cannot be as- 
sumed as a general scale for estimating the mor- 
tality of the island. 

Let these circumstances be fairly considered, 
and then you will be able to appreciate the poli- 
tical acumen and liberal candour of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, in calculating the mortality of 
Port Louis by the number of interments in that 
district, and then astutely applying this scale to 
measure the mortality of the other districts of 
the colony ! By this line of argument we might 
infer, that Clifton or Cheltenham were more un- 
healthy than Sheffield or Birmingham ; and the 
parish in which the Middlesex hospital stands 
might be proved more pestilential (if possible) 
than Sierra Leone. 

There is misrepresentation and perversion of 
fact in almost every one of the ten cases of cruelty 
cited by the Anti-Slavery Reporter ; but as this 
will be more clearly demonstrated to the public, 
by those who have readier access to the colonial 
records, it might seem superfluous to enlarge at 
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present ; but as these pages may be perused by 
persons who may never see official documents, 
or who do not read parliamentary discussions, I 
cannot omit to make a few observations. 

In the case of the Negro girl Virgin ie, who is 
represented to have been groaning under a pon- 
derous load of chains weighing 761bs. ; it may 
be remarked^ that the weight of 54lbs. she was 
dragging after her^ and to which she was fasr 
tened to prevent her escape, has been added to 
swell the amount of her chains, and the whole 
weight of chains laid on her body would not ex- 
ceed 22lbs. English. The case of Azor, upon 
whom a chain weighing dO-|-lbs. had been in- 
flicted for absenting himself without leave from 
his mistress, and who had received no other pu- 
nishment, and had no other complaint to make 
against his mistress, occupies a page of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, but with what object, except 
that of exaggerating the charges against the 
colony in the view of a superficial reader, it is 
difficult to cx)njecture. I have already pointed 
out the deception of exhibiting these two cases 
of heavy chains, which occurred eight years ago, 
as illustrating the present practice in the colony. 

Many of the other cases certainly appear bad 
enough^ and I have no desire to palliate any act 
of cruelty, or to defend the perpetrators. Ao- 

p 
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cording to the present law of the colony, of which 
a description is given in the ^^ Representation,** 
snch offences wonld be more severely visited. 
But even when the case is as bad as the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter could desire^ he cannot resist 
the temptation of increasing the relief of the 
crime by his usual amplification. In the case of 
Auguste, a Creole slave belonging to Mr. Diot, 
the sentence of the court was, that the said Diot 
** if required to sell him within a fortfdght Jrom 
the signification of the present order at the bar 
of this tribunal.^* Upon this sentence the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter remarks, — '^ so that by this 
iniquitous sentence was Diot allowed to receive 
the full price of his maltreated slave, while the 
poor slave was to be sold to some one who might 
be the instrument of' Diets vengeance upon himT 
This is a specimen of the off-hand way in which 
pnblic functionaries are vilified by the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter. But the law has provided 
against this evasion of its power, by positive^ 
prohibiting the relations or comtections of the 
master to purchase any slave thus sold under a 
judgment of the court. 

I repeat again, that I have no intention to 
palliate oppression ; but 1 deprecate the use 
made of this collectanea of crime to characterize 
the general system of the colony, even at the pe- 
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riod of its supposed occarrence. And as eleven 
or twelve years have elapsed since these acts of 
cmelty were said to be committed, I protest 
against the gross injustice of exhibiting them as 
" a pictare of the existing state of slavery.'* 

With regard to the opinions that may be en- 
tertained of the dtegree of suffering which con- 
stitutes an excessive punishment^ it is not in 
Mauritius alone^ that an improved intelligence 
and a more refined humanity have in the lapse 
of years reversed or ameliorated practices sanc- 
tioned by long established custom. It was the 
soldier's best friend^ the loved and lamented 
Duke of York, who in late years nearly abolished 
flogging in the army. To that benevolent man, 
humanity is chiefly indebted for being spared the 
frequent spectacle of the gory back^ and the 
beartpbroken ruined soldier ! Corporal punish* 
raent is now rarely awarded, and three hundred 
lashes are inflicted with more compunction and 
reluctance than a thousand were in former times; 
and we wonder how a contrary system could 
have so long prevailed. Perhaps a time may 
come^ when certain parts of English criminal 
law may no less excite the astonishment of pos- 
terity. That Draconian code which involves in 
the same fatal condemnation the fell murderer 
and the wretched caitiff who has stolen a 

D 2 
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^^few rascal counters^ — that unslaked thirst for 
human blood, which by levelling crimes most 
different in the degree of pravity, violates every 
feeling of natnre and demoralizes society, may 
hereafter excite as mach horror as the excessive 
weight of a chain used in the colonies in the 
year of redemption 1821 ! — *^ A more merciful 
race of men may alter these things*.''* 

* When the above passage was written in November 1829, 
the author could hardly have anticipated the speedy fulfilment 
of his prophecy, exhibited in the important bill introduced 
into Parliament in April following by Mr. Peel. By the re- 
presentations of that minister, and the general sense of par- 
liament of the character of the criminal code, these senti- 
ments are most fully supported. In page 42 of the ^* Repre- 
sentation,'' where he had occasion to mention the "penal 
code," he had connected with it an epithet which the squea- 
mishness of his correspondent in England erased. He had 
not applied to it the term "/eroctotix," which was used in the 
House of Commons, but most deliberately, and with the 
fullest conviction of its being just and appropriate, he had 
stigmatized it as a *' sangutjiary penal code." The gratitude 
of the country is eminently due to the statesman above men- 
tioned for many important improvements, but for none more 
than for the simplification of our complex criminal law, and 
mitigation of its hateful severity. By a speech of the Lord 
Chancellor in April last, it would appear that Mr. Peel has 
already taken away the punishment of death from nearly 
three hundred offences ; and in a short time, by his merito- 
rious exertions, and the progressive intelligence and moral 
feeling of the age, we may hope to see a rational and judi- 
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After these "horrid details/' which are ad- 
duced in proof of " the impunity which in the 
Mauritius almost always followed crimes on the 
part of masters towards their slaves," we are in- 
troduced by the Anti-Slavery Reporter to cases 
which "exceed in horror any thing to which 
they have yet called the public attention." They 
are ushered in with becoming solemnity. They 
are " facts which they have heard from indivi- 
duals on whose veracity they can rely, and who 
have confidently assured them of their truth;" 
and this confidence is such, that they have even 
^^ given authority, should it become necessary, to 
use their names !" Can any human testimony be 
apparently more satisfactory, more decisive, more 
imposing ? After all this " ringing on the 
counter," who could suppose this seeming sterling 
coin from the mint of truth, were a base coun- 
terfeit ? I remember Dr. Johnson has some- 
where said, that one cause why " mendacity" 
prevails so much in the world, is not that people 
mean to lie, but they are not sufficiently careful 
about truth. Before exposing the falsehood of 
one or two of these solemnly attested cases, in 

Clous adjustment of the principles of criminal law, and sucl^ 
a proper adaptation of punishment to crime, that the imputa* 
Hon of inhumanity shall no longer attach to the jurisprudencf 
of England. 
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compassion to the individiials whose veracity is 
thus compromised, I willingly record this chari- 
table palliation. I hope these veracious persons 
thought they were relating tme stories^ — and 
when their names appear, I shall rejoice to find 
that ^' no wrong motive can fairly be attributed 
to them ; *' and that although misinformed men, 
they cannot be considered jaundiced^ and dis- 
contented, and malicious slanderers. The free- 
dom of private intercourse authorizes some lati- 
tude of communication, and the an dit of the 
day are often repeated in conversation without 
any bad intention; but when a public body, as- 
sociated for a humane purpose, and thus armed 
with considerable moral influence on society, 
adopts these tales without mature deliberation 
and inquiry, and circulates them throughout the 
country for the desperate purpose of covering a 
whole colony with infamy^ and inflaming the 
public mind upon a subject of great national 
interest, this *' carelessness about trutK^ assumes 
the character of a much deeper guilt* 

" The first (says the Anti-Slavery Reporter) 
we shall mention, occurred in 1822. A man of 
the name of Peter Cottry living near Grand 
Port, having suspended a negro belonging to 
hinit under the arms^ while his feet touched the 
ground, beat him most cruelly with a slick * * 
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* * *• At last the monster Cottry *****, 
when he expired nnder the operation. Cottry 
was taken up, but was alhwed to escape from 
prison, and it was reported that he had destroyed 
himself. He reappeared however two years after, 
but no notice was taken of his crime.^ 

This story sorely mast be one of those which 
staggered the faith of Mr. H. Garney. If it 
were troe, could a fouler stigma be cast upon 
the colony ? Could a more entire demoraliza- 
tion of a whole community, inhabitants, officers of 
justice, servants of the crown, and the governor 
himself, be imagined ? Enormities occur in all 
countries ; but that they should be committed 
with impunity, that ^' the sword should be so 
borne in vain,'* that the blood-stained murderer 
should be living at large, uncondemned, unan- 
nealed, untried, would indeed be a crimson-dyed 
depravity that would " cry from the ground l** 
The plain facts of the case, which are notorious, 
will remove this infamy from the colony, and fix 
no small share of it upon the inventor and ac- 
complices of the libel. 

Etienne Cottry, in conjunction with his brother 
Jacques Cottry, was accused of the murder of a 
slave, but not a slave '^ belonging to him*' (as 
represented by the " Anti-Slavery Reporter," to 
make out a case of the cruelty of a master to- 
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wards his slaves), for be was tbe property of 
another person, and bad been caught thieving 
on Cottry*8 premises. Tbe criminal was appre- 
hended, and lodged in the gaol of Port Louis, 
but his brother Jacques made his escape. They 
were both tried for the murder by the court of 
first instance on the 22d of February, 1822, and 
sentenced to twenty years imprisonment in chains. 
The court of appeal however annulled this judg- 
ment, and pronounced sentence of death against 
both the accused. (Jacques Cottry being '^ con- 
tumace.") On the morning of the day fixed for 
execution, the 11th of March, 1822, the corpse 
of Etienne Cottry was found in his cell, where 
it appeared he had hung himself during the 
night by means of shreds made from his clothes. 
This fact is proved by the official ^^procks verbal^ 
of the judge, gaoler, surgeon of the gaol, and 
other officers of the prison, who held an inqui- 
sition and identified the body. Tbe prisoner 
left a willy dated the 10th of March, the day 
before his suicide, and this will was regularly 
sanctioned on the 18th of the same month. The 
brother Jacques Cottry, condemned for non- 
appearance, was reported to be living concealed 
in the island, but the police never succeeded in 
apprehending him. On some information re- 
ceived by the local government respecting this 
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criminal, a public notice'*^ was circalated, and a 
reward of lOO/. offered for his apprehension, 
bnt without success, as he had probably escaped 
from the colony, if indeed he had ever returned 
to it"^. 

I leave to you, my dear Sir, and to the con- 
siderate Reader of this Letter, the task of com- 
paring and commenting upon these histories; 
and it might be enough to say, ^^ ex uno disce 
omnesj^ but having (as I have already men- 
tioned) resided a considerable time in the 
district of Flay, I am naturally led to dwell 
upon the relation of Madame NayVs unhappy 
story. It is thus told by the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
^^ A still more horrid tale remains to be told. 
A woman of some note, of the name of Nayl, 
living at Flay, harboured a runaway Negress 
on her plantation. The owner of the Negress 
hearing of it, went to the residence of Ma- 
dame Nayl^ and demanded the runaway. 
Madame Nayl, hearing afterwards that the per- 
son who had in this case given information to 
the owner was a female slave of her own, pro- 
ceeded to punish her. This she did, first, by 

* See Appendix A. 

t They were condemned on the testimony of their slayesy 
althoagh the colonial law forbids that they shall be heard 
either for or against their masters. 
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tearing all the teeth out of her bead ; next, by 
catting off her nose; and then her ears; and, 
last of all, her breasts ; under which last opera- 
tion she expired. The slave was then bnried. 
A rnmonr of the horrid transaction having 
reached the magistrate of police, he took 
measures for having the grave examined. Ma- 
dame Nayl, being apprised of his intention, she 
and her two sons employed the night in digging 
up the body of the murdered Negress, which 
they burnt to cinders ; and, placing a dead pig 
in the grave, filled it up again. When the com- 
missary of police therefore arrived, and pro- 
oeeded to the place where he was told the 
Negress had been interred, he found indeed a 
grave of dimensions adequate to receive a human 
body; but, on the earth being removed, the 
carcass of a pig was found there instead. 
Madame Nayl, on being questioned on this 
extraordinary appearance, alleged, that she was 
always in the habit of thus burying sudi pigs as 
died from disease.*' ^^ She was asked then to 
point out any other grave of a pig, but this she 
could not do. Though this affair was thus 
rendered so notorious, and the main facts of the 
case were doubted by no one, Madame Nayl 
was not taken up until news arrived (this was in 
1833) that his Majesty's Commissioners of In- 
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qairy were likely soon to arrive in the island ; 
though, from unexpected delays, they did not 
arrive for some years afterwards. All was now 
bustle and activity, and the arrest of this woman 
was then ordered. Not a shadow of doubt 
existed as to her guilt ; but the judges refused to 
avail themselves of a humane provision of the 
ordinance of 17^3, which authorized them to 
resort to slave evidence, when white evidence 
could not be obtained, and when that of slaves 
was indispensable for the ends of justice. Ma- 
dame Nay], therefore, after being detained in a 
kind of anomalous state for some time, in the 
bouse of the keeper of the prison, where her 
apartments were fitted up with a piano-forte and 
other ornamental appendages, and where she 
freely received visitors as heretofore, was at 
length permitted to go at large, and the trans^*- 
action sunk into oblivion.'* 

I now proceed to lay before yon the plain, 
unvarnished relation of this, I fear, too dreadful 
afiair, which you can compare with the preja- 
diced and distorted representation of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter. 

A son in law of Madame Nayl, at variance 
with the family, having (as he stated) received 
information from a slave of the event that had 
occurred, communicated it to the civil commis- 
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sary or police magistrate of the district. This 
officer went to the plantation of the accused^ 
and made a sort of inquisition ; but be is said to 
bave neglected bis duty, and no discovery was 
made ; and, consequently, further information 
was forwarded to the chief commissary of police 
at Port Louis. Orders were then immediately 
issued to the civil commissary of the adjoining 
district ; who, in conjunction with an officer of 
police, arrived on the spot three or four days 
after the crime was supposed to bave been com- 
mitted. He immediately established his office 
in a neighbouring house, and summoned all the 
slaves of Madame Nayl for examination. He 
then went to examine the locality, dug up the 
grave, in which he found the pig interred, and, 
according to French practice, interrogated Ma- 
dame Nayl so closely, that she was terrified at 
his questions, and rushed into another room^ 
from the couch on which she lay reclined under 
pretence of sickness. The commissary feeling a 
moral conviction of the wretched woman's guilt, 
would not eat bread in her house, but withdrew 
in the afternoon to take some refreshment in the 
neighbourhood, leaving a guard on the premises. 
Having fully considered the difierent circum- 
stances of his investigation, he came to a deci- 
sion to arrest the woman, and her two sons as 
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accomplices in the marder; and accordingly 
returned to the house at seven o'clock in the 
same evening for that purpose. She at first 
refused to accompany him, but on his threaten* 
ing force, and employing the ruse of pretending 
to send for a military party waiting in the 
vicinity, she consented ; and he returned to 
Port Louis the same evening (accompanied by 
all the slaves), and lodged Madame Nayl and 
her two sons in the gaol. 

In due course of law they took their trial 
before the court of first instance for the 
murder of the Negress. The plea of the ac- 
cused was, that the Negress had marooned, and 
was still alive ; and although a great many of 
her slaves and of the neighbourhood were ex* 
amined, yet, after all their depositions, the chief 
proof of the crime could not be obtained ; and 
according "to the French criminal law, in a trial 
for murder, a judgment cannot be given without 
(what is technically called) ^^ constatation du 
corps de ddlit,'' or material proof of the crime 
having been actually committed. And as the 
Code Noir does not allow of the evidence of 
slaves being received as conclusive against their 
masters, the judges did not consider themselves 
authorized to find her guilty ; but from the ap- 
parent proofs before them^ and the strong suspi* 
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cions against her, they availed themselves of 
another singular part of the French law— - 
le plus ample infarmd, — and ordered the ac- 
cused to be detained in prison nntil further evi- 
dence shonld appear. Madame Nayl and her 
sons appealed to the upper court, maintaining, 
that as no legal proofs had been established 
against them, they ought not to be kept in 
prison. The court of appeal, on the 10th of 
May, 1823, acquitted the two sons; but with 
respect to Madame Nayl, as the evidence placed 
her in a situation of great suspicion, and in 
which nothing was wanting but the '^ consiata^ 
tian du corps de dilitj* therefore the court, before 
passing judgment, ordered a detention of ten 
years for further evidence, during which time 
the accused and her slave Pierre should.be kept 
in prison. And, as a further measure of public 
justice, it was decreed, that the slaves who had 
given evidence against their mistress should be 
sold, and prohibited any of the relations or con- 
nections of the family from purchasing them. 

Madame Nayl accordingly remained in pri- 
son ; and most people will agree with ti>e Anti- 
Slavery Reporter in thinking she was in a most 
^^ anomalous stated* having been neither found 
guilty nor acquitted. After the lapse of two 
years, however, upon a certificate of a medical 
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board, stating that she bad lost her sight in 
prison, and that it was expedient to perform an 
operation, she was allowed to go ont upon bail, 
to receive the requisite medical care and atten* 
tion in her son's house, where the pupil of one 
of her eyes was subsequently couched. This 
enlargement, subject to the inspection and con- 
trol of the medical board as long as the cause 
of the release existed, was reported to the secre* 
tary of state, and approved by him. But soon 
after, upon a representation by the medical 
board that she had refused to undergo another 
operation, and that there was no necessity for 
her being out of prison, she was again lodged in 
tbe goal ; where she remains to this day in an 
apartment of narrow dimensions ; blind, and (as 
her family reside in a distant part of the island) 
in as low a state of moral and physical wretch- 
edness as can be imagined *. 

I might leave to you, my dear Sir, the same 
task as in the former case, of detecting the per- 
versions and illiberal insinuations of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter's edition of this story, — yet a 
few observations may not be unnecessary. 

In the first place, the representation of this 
unhappy woman as " a person of some note," 

* See the gaoler's certificate in the Appendix. 
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of ber '^ apartments being fitted ap with a piano 
and other ornamental appendages/' and of her 
" receiving visitors freely as heretofore," is 
grossly deceptive. Madame Nayl and her hus- 
band were persons originally of the hwer class; 
he had been a canlker of ships in tbe harboor 
of Port Louis ; and altboagh they had amassed 
some property, and were possessed of a planta- 
tion^ yet tbey had never risen so far above their 
low origin as to be reckoned among the respect- 
able families of the colony. And that a de- 
graded woman (who had never received the 
education of even reading and writing), placed 
in circumstances of the strongest possible suspi- 
cion of a crime that was viewed with abhorrence 
by the wbole colony, should be described as 
^^ freely receiving visitors ^^^ — as if she were a 
person of society, — is a base libel upon the com- 
munity. The solitude of the blind and wretched 
old woman was probably never interrupted ex- 
cept by her own immediate kindred, or perhaps 
by persons visiting the gaol, who might be 
tempted to indulge their curiosity in viewing the 
person of so notorious a reputed offender. 

The proof of tbe various mutilations previous 
to the murder, as detailed by the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, was not established by the evidence, 
nor are they believed to have occurred. The 
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slave Pierre (the alleged instrument of the 
mistress's crime), was understood to have killed 
the Negress with a stick or clab. 

The malicions imputation against the public 
authorities of the colony, that Madame Nayl 
*' was not taken up until news arrived that His 
Majesty s Commissioners of Enquiry were likely 
soon to arrive,*^ and that '^ then all was bustle 
and activity and the arrest ordered^^ — is totally 
without foundation. The only delay that oc- 
curred has been stated, and it was punished by 
depriving the commissary of the district of his 
situation. 

The assertion, that ^^ the judges refused to 
avail themselves of a humane provision of the 
ordinance of 17^3, which authorized them to 
resort to slave evidence when white evidence 
could not be obtained," — will be best answered 
by quoting the ordinance referred to. 

" Ne pourront les esclaves 6tre pourvus d*of- 
fice ni de commission ay ant quelque fonction 
publique, ni £tre contitu^s pour autres que par 
lenrs mattres pour g^rer et administrer aucun 
n^goce, ni ^tre arbitres ou experts ; ne pourront 
aussi dtre t^moins tant en mati^re civile que cri- 
minelle, k moins qu'ils ne soient temoins neces- 
saries, et seulement a d^faut de blancs; mais 

E 
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dans aucun cos ils ne powront servir de t^nunns 
pour ou contre leurs ma/Ures/* 

Whatever objections may be made to socb a 
law, no blame can be imputed to those by whom 
it was faithfully administered. 

No longer ago than I8O65 a master mardered 
his slave, under circumstances of wanton barba- 
rity, at Charleston, in South Carolina, where the 
original British colonial law continued in force* 
The crime was fully proved, and the fHan found 
guilty^ but the sentence awarded by the bench 
was — ajine of fifty dollars I The humane judge 
lamented the utterly inadequate sentence he was 
obliged to pronounce, but could not go beyond 
the law. And in England, where a flaw in the 
indictment and a mere verbal quibble have often 
liberated the worst of criminals, and defeated 
the ends of justice, it ought not to be expected 
that the letter and spirit of this nationcd law 
should be trampled under foot to convict a sus- 
pected criminal. 

The fable of the expected arrival of the com* 
missioners having caused the notice of Madame 
Nayl's crime, is extended to the account of 
Maurice Prevost^s trial, of which the Anti^la- 
very Reporter says, ^' This occasion of gamaig 
credit with the commissioners and in England 
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ttoas iMtgerly Seized, the iMm was trM and exe- 
cuted*.^' I venlare to assert that the ^^ Royal 
Commusioners'' had no more influence upon Ma- 
dame Nayl's trial, or upon Prevost*s execntion^ 
which took place about the same time, than they 
bad upon Cottry^s condemnation the year before^ 
when fame had never wafted their approach to 
the shores of Mauritius. And however for- 
midable these redoubted inquisitors may appear 
to the ingenious inventor of this story, I really 
believe no such disposition as a wish to gain 
credit with them^ was ever felt in the colony. 
The Commission of Inquiry founded on accusa- 
tions urged, in mmi cases anonymously and in 
secret, against the colony, was i^evef likely to 
be very popular ; and the confidence placed in 
their respected governors^ Sir Lowry Gde and 
Sir Charles Colviile, made any doubt of their 
contJip^tetK^y and disposition to rectify abuses 
and to carry the designs of government into ef- 
fect^ most repugnant to the inhabitants. And 
when soon after their arrival, individuals of most 

* Thin instance, which is dted as a proiyf of the cruelty 6t 
ti slkiye owner, ttiight have happened in any country. The 
^tninal Was a man of colour, of naturally mild and humane 
disposition ; but cohabiting^ with his Negress ; and hairing reft- 
son to snft^ct her fidelity, in ii fit of frantic jealousy he com- 
mitted the barbarous deed. 

£ 2 
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qaestionable character*, notorioasly jaandiced 
and dissatisfied men, and generally reprobated 
from society, were found in constant communi- 
cation with them ; and when perchance any of 
these respectable ^^ Jamiliars^* were seen moving 
abont in new apparel, or heard boasting of their 
new official relations ; how conld it be expected 
that any thing bat disgust for the commission 
should be felt throughout the colony? The in- 
habitants made no advances, they paid no court 
to soften prejudices, but apparently confident in 
their integrity, kept aloof. And if the reports 
be true that have come from Ceylon of the no- 
torious feelings of the commission for the M anri- 
tins, those respectable individuals will be the 



* In describing these persons (whom I do not name) as 
** fHost queUionahW** characters, I can do no injary to their 
reputation^ since it is a notorious fact, that they were gene- 
rally viewed with dislike or contempt in the colony, long be- 
fore the arrival of the commissioners. I do not pretend to 
decide whether this was an unjust prejudice, or a well-founded 
judgment; but as these individuals could not be ignorant 
that this opinion prevailed, and as it is not in human nature 
to think favourably of those who despise us, — they are the 
last people in the island with whom the official character of 
" the Commission^' should have been associated ; and seeing 
such a jury impannelled for their trial, the colonists might 
well have challenged such prejudiced persons, who could not 
be expected to give an impartial verdict. 
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last to accose the inhabitants of using any effort 
" to gain credit with them'* 

After the discussion of these disagreeable sub- 
jects, and attempting to prove what the planters 
of Mauritius are no^, — it will be a satisfactory 
relief to you, to give some affirmative represen- 
tation of their real character ; and I think this 
will be effectually done by placing before you a 
copy of the system of management of a planter 
(who possesses more than five hundred slaves), 
dated two years before the Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter's pretended " Picture of the Negro Sla- 
very existing in the Mauritius ;" and from this 
authentic document, judge, my dear Sir, of the 
real character of the calumniated planters ^. 

(Translation.) 

" Copy of Regulations received from Monsieur 
Millien for the management of his Estate of 
Beanchamp, on the 11th of January, 1827* 

^* M. Auguste Millieu, Manager of Beau- 
champ ; 
*^ Being anxious to abolish upon my estate of 
Beauchamp as much as possible every other 
punishment except that of a simple correction, 

* See the original in the Appendix, p. 92. 
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which shall consist in the confinement of every 
slave who shall infringe that regolar order with- 
ont which the colony could not exist, in a well- 
airied prison, in which a wooden guard bed shall 
be placed, and no stocks, which prevent sleep 
and are injurious to health ;**-you will therefore, 
upon your personal responsibility, conform your- 
self to the following regulations : yon will not 
exceed them, but apply them with the strictest 
justice towards the male and female slaves of 
Beauchamp. 

'' The men shall not be confined in the same 
prison with the females, 

^^ Article I. Absence at roll^all that does not 
prevent the slav^ who has not answered his 
name from going to work with the others, will 
only require a simple reproof; but if work has 
commenced more than a quarter of an hour^ he 
will sleep one night in prison. 

*' Article II. If one hour elapses, the slave 
will be imprisoned for three nights. 

** Article 111. Absence until eight in the morn- 
ing shall be punished by five nights bf prison. 
In these three cases, you Will avbid confining 
them on Sunday night. 

*^ Article IV. Half a day's absence shall be 
punished by seven nights' confinement, including 
Sunday night. 
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^^ Article V. A whole day's absence shall be 
punished by imprisonment every night for a 
week and the whole of Sanday. 

" Article VI. Two days' absence shall be pu- 
nished by imprisonment every night for two 
weeks and two Sundays. 

" Article VII. Three days' absence shall b^ 
punished by imprisonment every night for three 
weeks and three Sundays. 

" Article VIII. After three days' absence the 
slf^ve will be considered a maroon^ and then, 
from 6fteen to eighteen days' absence will be pu- 
nished by confinement every night and every 
Sunday for a month ; and by light fetters, such 
a9 are worn by the convicts, during the month's 
imprisonment. 

** Article IX. From twenty to thirty-five days' 
absence shall be punished by imprisonment every 
Bight for two months (Sundays included) and 
fetters during that time. 

^* When any crimes proved or strongly sus- 
pected shall occur, such as thefts of different 
kinds, setting fire to buildings, poisoning of per- 
sons or of beasts, insubordination, violent as- 
saults of one slave towards another, and other 
unforeseen cases that might require a correction 
not included in the present regulations, you will 
confine the suspected slave in the stocks, and 
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give tne immediate information, in order that I 
may take the steps that circumstances may re- 
quire ; being folly resolved to give np my slaves 
to the proper authorities, when the crime shall 
be of a nature prejudicial to public order. 

'' I beg to remind you to superintend the dis- 
tribution of provisions, and to give more than 
the quantity prescribed by the law to any in- 
dividual who may be found to need it; and also 
not to interrupt or alter the customary hours for 
their meals, or to shorten the time allotted for 
rest. Nothing but the accident of fire (should 
it break out even in the neighbourhood), or when 
rain threatens the sugar laid out in the sun, can 
authorize yon to disobey this regulation ; and 
after having done what the occasion may require, 
you will give the slaves employed in this extra 
work, the time which belongs to them. 

*^You will cause every strange black who 
shall intrude into the ^^camp" of my slaves to 
be arrested by day or by night, and taken to the 
civil commissary of the district. 

" The slaves belonging to Madame Fropier 
are also to be governed by these regulations. 

" A true copy (signed) A. Millien.** 

I do not make myself responsible for every 
individual slave owner, nor do I pretend that 
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these regalations have been copied literatim et 
verbatim by every planter ; nor conld I say that 
systems of even greater indulgence may not be 
adopted by some : bnt I do take upon myself to 
assert, that these regulations drawn up by Mon- 
sieur Millien, may be fairly taken as a specimen 
of the mild and humane system which is be- 
coming general in the colony. And it is men of 
this character whom the Anti-Slavery Reporter 
has presumed to charge with the most ^' demo- 
niacal cruelty/' and poured upon them the 
language of the foulest reproach ! Do you re- 
cognize in this document of one of the Mauri- 
tius planters, the cold, calculatingj deliberate^ 
bloody-minded ferocity of the smooth-tongued^ 
remorseless villain of Edinburgh P Is this a 
congenial soul with Thurteli^ Corder, and 
Burke ? Are these the men whom the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter scurrilously calls " Pirates of 
Mauritius,'* men of " despotism and cruelty,** 
who " steadily proceed in torturing and murder^ 
ing inch by inch the cultivators of their soil, to 
glut their savage cupidity ;" and for whose ^' ma- 
lignity and heartless barbarity,** the records of 
English crime cannot supply a parallel ? 

It no doubt answers the purpose of some 
pseudo-philanthropists^ to cry down the " fiscal 
encouragement'' of Mauritius sugar, and to di- 
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rect the public attention to some other article of 
the kind, to represent the planters as living opon 
the ^^ blood and wretchedness " of the poor 
slaves, and thos to cause groans of execration to 
resound throughout the land* But does the 
*^most thinking publie" who re-echoes these 
gratuitous groans consider, that for every dollar 
gained by the planter, three dollars go into the 
public treasury i Without estimating the potitii* 
cal and commercial advantages of the colony, 
the increasing market for British goods, em-> 
ployment of British shipping; without reckoning 
local taxation on other articles ; the amount cf 
duties levied on the import of the staple produce 
in England^ is at least three times the actual 
profit of the planter ! t ! 

The gross receipt of the home duties on 
sugar exported to England last year from this 
little island, would probably amount to nearly 
half a million sterling. And after deducting the 
expenses of the colony, a vast clear profit would 
remain to the parent state, not only extorted 
(as the Anti-Slavery Reporter pretends) from the 
^^ blood and wretchedness'" of slaves, or (as the 
party sometimes disingenuously and falsely re^ 
present) solely from the pockets of the English 
people ; but from the expended capital, the in- 
telligent labour, and the mental solicitude of the 
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fir^ planter, who it thos mdde to eontribote ont 
of all proportion to the natibnal expenditare; 
and* whose toils would be more gratefully re- 
compensed by increased indulgence, than by 
bitter reproach or malevolent accusation. 

If the people of England are sincere in their 
principles, and conceive that the slaves (according 
to the existing laws) do not receive a due por- 
tion of the comforts of life ; that they require 
more food, more clothing, raot*e time for repose 
or recreation ; if they have not abandoned every 
principle of justice and good faith, let them not 
unreasonably impose the whole burthen of their 
generosity on the colonist, while ''they themselves 
touch it not with one of their fingers." If they 
call for an increased expenditure upon the slave, 
and diminish the value of his labour, let a por- 
tion of the sugar duty he remitted to cover this 
claim of humanity. Again, if the people of 
England are in earnest in supporting the views 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, and are convinced 
ihsiX it 13 a national dnty to abolish slavery, there 
is a simple^ straight- forward line of proceeding, 
which would prevent much mutual irritation, and 
effectually attain the desired end. Let them not, 
under the guise of humanity, insidiously sap the 
foundations of their fellow-subjects' property^ 
but resolve to be honest, and equitably bear the 
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expense of their own philanthropy. Let his 
Majesty*8 ministers propose some equivalent tax 
in the next financial bodget, and make a sacri- 
fice of the net sugar revenue to the wishes of the 
nation, to effect the extinction of slavery. In 
this just and simple way, through the mediom 
of the local governments, manamissions may be 
multiplied, and in a few years slavery would cease 
to exist*. As we need not go about to look for 
proof of the increased morality and social hap- 
piness of the liberated slaves, what a delightful 
prospect is thus displayed for the admiration of 
the generous emancipators ! And if, perchance, 
^^ blood and wretchedness" should abound rather 
more than at present, or if they should at any 
time take a fancy to imitate St. Domingo, call in 
Madagascar to their aid, and legislate for them- 
selves, let the Anti-Slavery Society have a con* 

* It will no doubt occur to the reader, that Mr. Otway 
Cave is the advocate of a much cheaper plan for promoting 
emancipation than what is here suggested. But I put it to 
the good sense and honourable feeling of Englishmen, whe- 
ther the fur and honest course of proceeding (if we must pro" 
ceed) is not that of an eqiutable and even a liberal compen- 
sation ? I should like to know by what religious argument 
the raising a public clamour against distant and unrepresented 
colonists, to depreciate the value of their capital, and rob 
them of their hard-earned profits, can be proved preferable to 
the plain yet trenchant mode I have suggested. 
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stitntion of approved liberality ready cut and 
dried. As there can be no doabt, after the ex- 
periments at Sierra Leone, of the rapid progress 
of civilization^ and consequent increased demand 
for British commodities, and as it is an axiom 
that ^^free labour^* is vastly more productive 
than the labour of slaves^ it cannot be questioned 
that the same, or even a greater supply of sugar 
will be sent to the English market. But if this 
rational expectation should be disappointed, if 
this aliment of taxation should fail, and there 
should be a deficit in the six millions of the 
colonial revenues, the nation will be prepared to 
submit with cheerfulness to the burthen. ' It will 
always be a consolation to every old woman 
in the country, that she does not sweeten her 
tea with the sugar which is the produce of 
^^ blood and wretchedness;^ every such respectable 
person has heard of Ea^t Indian sugar ^ and well 
knows that England has an unalienable dominion 
from heaven over the ^^Jree labour'^ of the 
eighty millions of Hindostan. And if this sure 
resource should fail, she can then imitate France; 
turn her corn 6elds into sugar plantations, and 
manufacture the beet root ! * 

* See extracts from Mr. Ward's Mexico and Mr, Mac- 
donel's Pamphlet in the Appendix. 
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But to cdnclude serioiisljr ; I tbink, my dear 
Sir, I have given a sufficient, thoogh a brief de- 
monstration of the reckless manner in which 
the Anti-Slavery Society has scattered the fire^ 
brands of calumny, and the totai want of can- 
dour and fairness of their accredited organ, the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter. And I appeal to yon, 
and to every meniber of that society, who wishes 
to snpport the character of a practical Christian 
or of an honest man, whether the cause of phi- 
lanthropy requires to be supported by such 
means? — means that divest the noblest cause of 
every moral and religious ch^rm, and would dis- 
grace the fraternity of Loyola ! 

It is most repugnant to my feelings to be 
compelled to doubt the purity of the motives 
of a society ostensibly pursuing an object 
so humane and so religious. I know that 
great allowance must be made for the force 
of prejudice, the habit of viewing only one 
side of a question, and also for erroneous 
information too implicitly relied on ; but with 
the utmost stretch of candour and charitable 
allowance, I cannot resist th^ evidence of my 
understanding and moral perceptions^. Yet I 
would exonerate from this weight of reprobation 
those excellent persons, " zealous of every good 
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word and work/' who hare lent to this society 
the powerful suppott of their names ; names 
known to fame, and entitled to the highest veM^ 
ration ! Although they are certainly in a degree 
responsible for the deeds of the associated body 
which they have thus endorsed ; yet^ taking no 
active part in its management, and abhorring in* 
justice as mnch as they love mercy ^ God forbi4 
that I should presume to include them in the 
same censure! But after the representatioM 
which I have considered it my duty to publisbi 
I do not hesitate to address the Anti-SIavwy 
Society collectively, and put the question to the 
conscience of evfery member, whether the spirit 
of Christianity can he said to animate the doings 
of the Society ? If bitterness, and wrath, and 
evil speaking, ^^ work the righteousness of God^** 
if violent invective, pointed sarcasm, and con^ 
temptuous reproach^ be the arms of Christian 
warfare, and can be numbered among those 
things which are ** honest,*' ^\jifstj* <* pure^ 
" lovely, and of good report,** and if religion 
gives a licence to slander white men, which it 
does not to oppress black men, then are the pro- 
ceedings of this society in harmony with the 
gospel. I would remind them, that however firm 
their conviction of the benevolence and utililty 
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of their object, the end does not sanctify the 
means, and that '^ the condemnation of those is 
Just who do evil that good may come.** I tell them, 
that they are ronsing into jealons exercise all the 
feelings of eager hostility, and are raising a bar- 
rier of prejudice and irritation against religious 
instruction : they are wresting that heavenly tem- 
pered weapon out of the hands of the real friend 
of the slave, and in fact are the greatest enemies 
of those whom they profess to serve ; and I call 
upon them either thoroughly to purge the so- 
ciety from this " corrupt leaven,** or to separate 
themselves from a party, which (if my repre- 
sentations are correct) can only be considered 
an unholy faction, approved neither by God nor 
man ! Unless this be done, whatever assertions 
or accusations this society may hereafter make, 
be they accompanied by every solemn attestation 
of plausible argument and imposing diction, and 
supported by a whole host of vaunted witnesses, 
I appeal to you and to the British Public, what 
credit can in future be attached to such represen- 
tations ? 

Is it important that a vast source of national 
prosperity should be preserved from the experi- 
ments of heated and visionary men ; that civil 
order should be uninterrupted, and the process 
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of ameliorating laws have a salutary operation, 
and the bond of dutiful and grateful allegiance 
attach the colonies to the empire ? Let the in* 
cendiary designs of this society be discounte* 
nanced. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 
with every sentiment of respect. 

Your faithful Servant, 
The author of the " Representation." 

Port Louis, Mauritius, 
Nov. 1829. 
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500 Piastres db Rbcompbnsb. 

Avis du Gotwemement, 

Le Commissaire Civil et de Police du quartier du Grand-Port 
ay ant donn6 au Commissaire en chef de la Police, I'ayis qu'il 
r^sultait d'une declaration qu'il avait regue, le vingt-sept 
Mars dernier, que Jacques Cottry, condamn^ par contumace, 
il y a plusieurs ann^es, i la peine de mort, pour avoir, de 
concert avec son fr^re Etienne, fait p^rir un noir dans des 
tourmens affreux, avait reparu dans le dit quartier, et ^tait 
pr^venu d'y avoir exerc6 un acte d'inhumanit^ envers un 
esclave, le Public est inform^ qu^une recompense de Cinq 
Cents Piastres sera immediatement pay^e, au Tr^sor Colonial, 
k quiconque arr^tera et remettra k I'autorite comp^tente, ou 
fournira les moycns d'arr^ter la personne de Jacques Cottry. 
II est de plus ordonn^ aux autorit^s locales dans les di£ferens 
quartiers de Itle, notammcnt i celles du Grand-Port, de 
mettre en usage tous les moyens en leur pouvoir pour pro- 
curer Tarrestation du dit Jacques Cottry, et emp^cher sa 
fuite de la Colonic. 

Par ordre, A. W. Blane, 

Secretaire en chef du Gouverne- 
Port Louis, lie Maurice, ment par interim, 

le 5 Avril 1828. 

F 2 
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APPENDIX B. 

With due deference we woald submit, that there is more 
practical beneyolence in a resolution lately adopted by an 
agricultural society of one of the richest districts of this 
colony, than in many of those speculative innovations wlueh 
captivate the judgment of superficial philanthropists. This 
society, composed of the planters of the district, conceiving 
that one of the most influential causes of the degradation of 
the slaves is their passion for arrack, have unanimously de- 
cided to close all their canteens, and no longer permit the 
sale of the pernicious stimulant on their plantations. As 
distilleries are established on all their estates, and they have 
hitherto derived a considerable profit by the retaU of this 
spirit, it is presumed that in this determination there is 
exhibited at least an enlarged and liberal view of the master's 
interest being identified with the welfare of the slave, if not 
a disinterestedness worthy of admiration. 

The following is the communication of this decision to the 
colony, published in the '' Journal General de Maurice." 

Port Louis, 12 Ao4t 1830. 

SocietS d'AgncuUure de la Rixdire du Rempart, 

he but de cette society, comme son nom Findique, est de 
favoriser rexploitation de nos terres, et de lui donner une 
nouveUe extension, en reunissant et propageant tous les pro- 
c^d^s utiles. Le sort des esclaves employes It cette exploita- 
tion, devait n^cessurement I'occuper: I'humanit^, I'int^r^ 
mftme lui en fusaient un devoir. Aussi Tun de ses statute 
le dit express^ment. En s'occupant d'am^liorer leur condi- 
tion, la soci^t^ a ^t^ conduite k rechercher la cause priucipale 
de leurs vices, de leurs fautes, de leurs maladies. 11 lui a 
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sembl^ qu'elle existait indubitablement dans I'usage immod^r^ 
des liqueurs spiritueuses. En effet, c'est pour obtenir de 
Tarack, que la plupart des esclaves commettent des vols. 
C'est lorsque cette boisson pemicieuse les a ploughs dans 
Hyresse, qn'il s'^l^ve entre eux des querelles, suivies presque 
toujours de coups, quelquefois de blessures grayes ou mfinie 
mortelles ; qulls tombent dans les champs ou sur les chemins, 
et y demeurent exposes k la fraicheur de la nuit ou au mau- 
▼ais terns, pour ensuite s'enfoir apr^s avoir manqu^ k I'appel, 
ou reyenir ayec le germe de maladies ou d^infirmit^s dan- 
gereuses. 

L'obseryation de ces faits et de beaucoup d'autres, sur les- 
quels les bomes de cet article ne nous permettent pas de nous 
arrftter, a hit poQser k la societe d'agriculture, que ce sendt 
un service signal^ k rendre au maitre et ^ I'esclaye tout k la 
fois, que d'arr6ter le debit muntenant si r^pandn des liqueurs 
fortes. Le noir ne pour rait plus alors s'en procurer des 
quantit^s excessiyes dans les cantines, ou chez les rec^leurs si 
nombreux qui les lui donnent en ^change de ses vols. Le 
maitre lui en foumirut la quantity n^cessaire k ses besoins ; 
et rien au-delk. 

Dans la stance du 5 courant, elle a pris, k I'unanimit^, 
I'arr^t^ suiyant: 

*^ Tous les membres pr^sens s'engagent sur llionneur, en 
signant le present proems verbal, k fermer leurs cantines^ et 
surtont h, cesser tout d^bit de liqueurs aux personnes connues 
pour en faire commerce, k compter du Lundi 9 courant. Une 
commission sera nomm^e pour se rendre chez les membres de 
la soci^t^ absens de la pr^sente stance, et chez les autres 
propri^tures du quartier, k I'effet de les inviter i signer le 
present proc^ verbal, et k prendre le m6me engagement." 

Certes, une resolution pareille, prise dans I'int^r^t g^n^ral, 
au detriment des int^r^ts particuliers de plusieurs de ceux qui 
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ToDt adopts, merite les plus grandt ^ioges. Elle est bien 

digne d'imitetioii daos les autres quarders de l^ile ; et nous De 

doutons pas que les prineipaux habitans n'en reeonousseDt 

tout d'^abord Tutilit^. Les clastfes iofi^iieiirea, auxqiielles la 

TCDte des spiritueuz procure ud gain £acile» Beront senles h la 

d^sapprouver. 

Quoiqu'il en soit, le quartier de la Rfyi^re da Rempart va 

bientdty grace au boD esprit qui anime sea habitans, ae Toir 

d^llvr^ d^uD fl^au dont se plaignent depuis loDg-tems lee cokms 

Mauriciens. Un r^sultat aussi heureuz sera dd & rezistenoe 

de la society d'agnculture, oil les habitans r^unis se comma- 

niquent mutuellement leurs lumi^s et leurs r^olaticuis. II 

est grandement k d^sirer que les autres quartiers ferment de 

pareiiies soci^t^s, qui ue peuvent que leur toe avantageuses 

sous tous les rapports, et nous nous ^tonnons qu'il n'en eziste 

pas d^jlt plusieurs.'' 

E. D. 

(Translation.) 

Port Louis, i2th August, 1830. 

Society qf Agriculture of Riviire du Rempart, 

The above society has for its specific object, as its name 
indicates, the improvement and increase of the ealtivatioo of 
our lands by combining and disseminating the most approved 
modes and processes of agriculture. The coudilion of the 
slaves employed in such cultivation could not but be considered 
as a matter of primary importance ; and humanity no less 
than personal interest made it an imperative duty. One may 
see the sentiments of the society on the subject most expli- 
citly declared in one of its special regulations. A mature 
consideration of the means best calculated to ameliorate the 
condition of the slaves, has naturally led to inquire into the 
principal causes of their various defects, inees, or oonstita- 
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taonal distempers. The fact is, that to obtain arrack or 
strong liquors, the greatest part of them would not hesitate 
to commit theft, when, as it not nnfrequently happens, they 
are reduced to a state of intoxication, and are seen to quarrel 
among themselves ; serere blows are the consequence, which 
often terminate in serious or eyen fatal wounds. Upon such 
occasions they fall asleep in the fields, lie exposed all night 
to the inclemency of the weather ; and hence the certainty of 
their marooning, from a fear originating in their failure to 
attend the muster, or of their returning home with the prin- 
cipia of dangerous diseases or infirmities. 

From an attentive observation of those, and of more nu- 
merous instances of a similar nature, on which the limits of 
the present article do not permit us to enlarge, the society of 
agriculture has conceived the belief, that it would be a measure 
equally serviceable to the master and the slave to prohibit the 
sale of spirituous liquors, which has of late attained an undue 
extent. By these preventive means, the slave could no longer 
procure an excessive quantity of spirit from the canteens, nor 
from the receivers of stolen goods, who barter it in exchange 
for his thefts. The nuister would supply him with a compe- 
tent allowance of those liquors, and never exceed a fixed and 
determined quantity. 

In the sitting of the 5th instant, the following resolution 
was unanimously agreed to. 

** All the members present at this meeting promise upon 
their honour, and on the faith of their sigfuatures hereunto 
affixed, to close, their respective canteens, and especially to 
deny any further supply of liquors to all such persons who are 
known to make a trade thereof, ft-om and after Monday the 
9th instant. A select committee shall be appointed to repair 
to the estates of those members who have omitted to attend 
the present meeting, as well as to those of the various inha- 
bitants of the district, in order to request their signatures ta 
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the aforegoing declaratioD, and their perfect compliance with 
the teuor thereof." 

Sach a resolation, ^which has been adopted with a view 
to the general good, although prejodidal to the private inte- 
rests of several persons by whom it was framed, is doubtless 
creditable in the highest degree to the Society of Agricaltare. 
Such conduct is well worthy of being followed by the other 
districts of the island ; and we entertain no doubt that the 
principal inhabitants will speedily perceiye its utility. The 
lower orders, who from the sale of s[Hrits derive an easy 
profit, will alone be found inclined to disapprove it. 

Whatever the ultimate result may be, the Colonists of the 
district of Riviere du Rempart, owing to their good sense and 
wisdom, will soon become free from a public calamity which 
has been for a considerable while lamented by the Colony of 
Mauritius. This highly satisfactory result will be the offspring 
of the Society of Agriculture, wherein the inhabitants assem- 
ble for the purpose of mutually communicating their respective 
opinions and views. It is an object of earnest desire that the 
other districts should form such associations, and we are 
rather surprised that several others of a similar nature should 
not have been already instituted. 

E.D. 



APPENDIX C. 

Port Louis, dd August, 1830. 
Gentiemen, 

The accompanying MS is the copy of a 

pamphlet I transmitted to England last year, to your agent. 

Sir Robert Farquhar ; but at the time of its arrival in London 

his earthly career had just terminated, and it fell into the 
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hands of another person, who (contrary to my positive in* 
structions) has taken upon himself to suppress the publi- 
cation. 

As I have no views in writing upon these subjects but the 
cause of trudi and the public good, I now leave to your 
decision, if the interests of the colony and the present state 
of opinion in England, make it expedient to print this defence 
of the Mauritius Planters. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your faithful servant, 

Richard Vicars. 
To the Colonial Committee, 
Port Louis. 

Port Louis, lie Maurice, 

le 7 Aoftt, 1830. 
Monsieur, 

Le comit6 colonial a re^u avec reconnaissance, 

votre manuscrit intitule ^* Calumny Exposed.** Les malheureuz 

colons de Maurice^ qui ont trouv^ jusqu'ici tant d'ennemis et 

si peu de defenseurs, n'ont pu, sans un vif sentiment de joie, 

V0U8 voir, avec une generositd et un d^sinteressement dignes 

d'admiration, clever la vols pour les defendre. 

Deja I'amour de la veritd et de la justice avoit fait sortir de 
votre plume la ** Representation " publi6e I'ann^e demi^re k 
Londres. Mais cet opuscule, sans nom d'auteur, n'a pas 2k 
cause de cette circonstance m6me, cr6^ une sensation aussi 
grande qu'on devoit I'attendre. 

Je suis charg^ de vous transmettre, au nom du comit^ 
colonial, le d^sir qu'6prouvent tons ses membres, de voir 
publier k Londres avec votre nom, ce dernier manuscrit. 
L'anonyme pourroit laisser k nos Iftches ennemis, la resource 
de dire qu'un planteur^ ou un ^crivain salari^ par les colons, 
a compost cet ouvrage, et que son temoignage ne pent ^tre 
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admis. Mais lorsqu'on saura que yous en hten Fauteur, on 
ne pourra Clever le moindre doute sur la yeracit^ de yos 
assertions d^sinteressees ; et la noble chaleur d'an yrai phi- 
lanthrope, triomphera de nos caloinniateurs. 

Le comit^ me charge de yous offrir rassnranoe de sa haute 
consideration. Croyes que je suis sinc^rement, Monsieur, 

Votre tr^s humble ct 

Tr^s deyou^ Seryiteur, 

AdRIBN D'EpiNATy 

Secretdre du Comit^ Colonial. 



Port Louis, lie Maurice, 

7th August, 1 830. 
Sir, 

The colonial committee has received with feelings 

of gratitude, your manuscript, entitled ** Calumny Exposed. 
The unfortunate inhabitants of Mauritius, hitherto attacked 
on all sides, and in whose defence few have raised their 
voices, have experienced no common pleasure and satisfac- 
tion in witnessing the admirable generosity with which you 
have defended their cause, with the most perfect impartiality 
and disinterestedness. Your love of truth and justice had 
been fully manifested upon a former occasion, by a publica- 
tion made last year in London^ of your preceding work, en- 
titled the '* Representation ; " but from the circumstance of 
that pamphlet having appeared before the public anonymously, 
it has failed of exciting so lively an interest as might, other- 
wise have been anticipated. 

I am directed by the colonial committee to express its 
unanimous desire that you will be pleased to have your last 
manuscript published in London, but under your ovm name* 

An anonymous shape might, we fear, give our base ene- 
mies too much scope for insinuating that a planter, or a 
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person in the pay of the colonists, is the author of the work 
in question, and that, in consequence, no evidence therein 
contained could be relied upon ; but when you are known to 
be its author, it will be impossible to call in question its vera* 
city ; and the warm and manly effusion of a true phiianthro* 
pist must ultimately triumph over our caluminators. 

I am further directed by the committee to assure you of 
their high regard. 

I am, Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 

A. D'Epinay. 



APPENDIX D. 

(translation.) 

Port Louis, 11th Oct. 1829. 
My dear Mr. Million, 

I told you the other day that I was 
engaged in a work, the design of which was to promote die 
improvement of the government slaves and apprentices, accom« 
panied with some observations on the general state of slavery 
in the Mauritius, ^^hich may be useful to the inhabitants of 
the colony, in defending them from the false and exaggerated 
accusations of the abolitionists in England. I remember 
having heard you mention certain regulations which you gave 
your nephew, when he undertook the management of Beau- 
champ. Do me the favour of sending me a copy of them. 
This document may assist me in proving to your fellow sub- 
jects in the mother country, how unjust it is to represent you 
and the many good planters of Mauritius, as *' pirates," and 
monsters whose crimes make the blood run cold. And it may 
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lead the people of EDf^and to appreciate the real character of 
the authors of these libels, who, with the highest professions 
of hamanity and piety, do not hesitate to violate the most 
saered duties of religion, in indulging ** all bitterness , and 
torathf and anger ^ and clamour^ and evil speaking.** 

Yon are the first Mauritius planter with whom I became 
acquainted ; doubtless you remember the accidental circum- 
stance which procured me this advantage. A meeting very 
apropos for you, but not less fortunate for me, since it ob- 
tained me the pleasure of your acquaintance, and enabled me 
to appreciate the virtues of your character. May my sincere 
and honest exertions have some good effect in extinguishing 
the flames of the unjust hatred which threatens the colony at 
this period ! I cannot think myself deceived in the favourable 
opinion that I have formed of the planters of Mauritius in 
general. But if it were possible, I must throw the blame upon 
youj upon Telfair, the Le Bretons, the Rouillards, Feuilhe- 
rade, Lucas, Hardy, Uicoq, Regnard, D'Aryfat, Baudot, 
Marshal ; in short, upon all those I have known ; for if I am 
deceived, it is you who have led me astray. 

Let the anti-colonial party continue to pour forth their 
infamous libels, and let those who have neither known nor 
endeavoured to know you, blacken your characters ; but be 
assured of the esteem of all impartial and honourable men, 
and of 

Your sincere friend, 

Richard Vicars. 



My dear Sir, 



(translation.) 

^llebague, 16th October, 1829. 



The 23d of September, 1825, was a 
day no less honourable to you, than it was eventful to me. I 
shall never forget that on that day a traveller, on his journey 
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to Flaq, was led by Proyidence to sound the alarm at mid- 
night in the midst of my plantations; directed the 
ladders to be placed, and by his laudable example inspired my 
establishment with such a degree of courage that all danger 
was surmounted. Without the lud of engines, a fire which 
had broken out with great riolence on the windward side of 
an extensive building used for the sugar manufactory, — by 
means of your precise orders, and the zeal and alacrity of my 
slaves, was entirely extinguished in forty minutes. I do not 
doubt that an equal display of energy might have preserved 
the town of Port Louis from the dreadful fire of 2dth Sep- 
tember, 1816. 

This disagreeable event, however, procured me th^ advan- 
tage of forming an^ acquaintance with you, which has since 
ripened into an intimacy founded upon sentiments of mutual 
esteem, and I am still further recompensed at this moment. 
I consider myself very fortunate in being able to procure you 
any documents that may be useful in replying to the shame- 
less imputations of a libel of the month of January, 1 829, 
entitled the '' Anti-Slavery Reporter," published in the most 
gross and insulting terms against the population of Mauritius ; 
as if they were beings so degraded, that it would be impossi- 
ble to conceive a totit ensemble more abject, if it were com- 
posed of the dregs of the whole of Europe. And the natural 
consequence of the animosity of the libeller, is to devote 
such a race to the execration of the world, and to excite 
their extermination. 

I am really gratified in being able to send you a copy of 
the ** regulations," used for the management of Beauchamp. 
It is dated in the month of January, 1827* The exact fulfil- 
ment of these rules depended on the personal responsibility 
of my nephew, entrusted with the management of the estate, 
and who lately returned to Europe with his family. 
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You are living amoDgst us, and have consequently heard 
the general cry of indignation in answer to the atrocious 
calumny of the *' Anti-Slavery Reporter," who has repre- 
sented as an executioner, that planter of the colony, who has 
the most contributed to ameliorate the condition of the slaves ! 
To accuse Mr. Charles Telfur of cruelty I -—a man remarkable 
for his benevolent disposition, the vast extent of his know- 
ledge and his social virtues;— • in a word, a philanthropist 
par excellence — - is to pierce the colonists to the heart. But 
tlie design of the guilty accuser must fall upon his own head, 
unless, shrouded by die impunity granted to Uie familiars of 
the '' holy office," he is out of the reach of law. The mind 
revolts at the idea of that weight of reprobation which he 
deserves, who (by his own confession) assists in cold blood 
at the most barbarous punishments. By his not giving imme- 
diate information to the local authorities, who alone could 
take cognizance of the crimes of which he has drawn so 
hideous a picture — is he not himself guilty, and legally an 
accomplice^? And how can the odious design be described, 

* Mr. Millien here refers to the statement of the '' Anti •Slavery- 
Reporter," that an eye-witness who resided on Mr. Telfedr's estate 
for six months, saw various horrid punishments inflicted, and yet 
never breathed a syllable of them in the colony ! The most humane 
master is liable to have his system transgressed by a bad overseer, if 
he can have been so far deceived as to take one into his service. But 
any person, ever so slightly acquainted with Mr. Telfair, must have 
known, that both from principle and natural temper, he was the last 
man in the colony to tolerate such an abuse. And how could these 
alleged " eye-witnesses ** behold such barbarities without communi- 
cating them to hun, or to the pubUc authorities ? When the event 
was recent, investigation and retribution might have been possible, 
it rests now on an allegation which bears infamy on its very £eix» ; 
and the two individuals, who have already so far forgotten the claims 
of justice and humanity, are not worthy of being believed on their 
oath. 
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of selectiDg as the object of his infernal accusation, a man 
the most eminent for his kind and hamane character. With 
his example before us, and that of his good and amiable wife, 
who takes pleasure in surrounding herself with her slaves as 
if they were her children, and in imparting to them the 
blessing of religious instruction, the colony scarcely required 
any new laws to enforce the practice of a wise philanthropy. 
The colonists would perhaps bare felt less keenly the slanders 
of the " Anti-Slavery Reporter," if the calumny had not been 
aggravated by the marked contempt of those gentlemen sent 
by His Majesty, under the imposing character of *^ commis' 
noners qf inquir\fJ^ With the exception of a respectable 
merchant, Mr. Gaillairdon^ those distinguished personages 
have had no intercourse with the inhabitants of the colony. I 
will not take upon myself to assert, that they have not wor- 
thily fulfilled their mission ; nevertheless, having made only 
one hurried journey from Port Louis to the country, and not 
having communicated with any planter, the good they may 
say of us would be a favour conferred without much reflection, 
and the evil^ an unjust prejudice ; for they have not seen with 
their own eyes, and have heard none but hired witnesses. 

It cannot be disputed that the slave trade had been discon* 
tinned by the colony of Mauritius, long before it became the 
property of England by right of conquest. Agncnlture 
presented no advantage ; and the French Government pre- 
ferred speedier and more effectual resources. No considera- 
tion could induce me to misrepresent a fact ; and I will oat 
call that a virtue of the government, which was Qnly the 
result of calculation. The issuing of letters of marque has 
never been disallowed in modern warfare* and the lo^al 
government of Mauritius certainly availed itself of t)M9 
weapon. But the ignominious epithet of **fnrat^$^*' could 
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Beyer be justly given to them ; and the libeller might haye 
spared those peaceful agriculturists diis reproach, who were 
groaning under the oppression of a system which was annihi- 
lating the value of their property. The day of the capture, 
however, changed our relative positions. The planters might 
then hope for a happier lot, whilst the adventurers with 
which the colony abounded, naturally looked out for new 
means of advancing themselves. A governor must have been 
endued with more than mortal power to have prevented all 
abuses ; but Sir Robert Farquhar was, perhaps, the only man, 
who by his mild and benevolent character was fitted in such 
a conjunction of circumstances to suppress the evils which 
threatened the colony. 

Wearied with the incessant accusations of their enemies, 
when may the planters of Mauritius and the other colonies of 
the empire hope for a moment's tranquillity ? The same code 
now governs both the master and the slave ; a special pro- 
tector defends the latter against every act of tyranny. Ever 
since 1824, the very desire expressed by our Cbvernor, 
Sir Lowry Cole, was sufficient to abolish the corporal punish- 
ment of females. The cracking of the whip now only serves 
to excite beasts of burthen. The slave trade is viewed as an 
unpardonable crime, and for a long time has not had a single 
abettor in Mauritius. No colony has been so prodigal in 
gpranting manumission ; nevertheless, we are represented as 
vampires "^ men covered with ignominy, and upon whom 
Divine and human judgments are imprecated I I would ask, 
what is the design of this interminable calumny ? I would 
ask, if the warmth of feeling of the ** Anti-Slavery Society ** 
in die cause of the slaves, has destroyed all compassion for 
every other race ? Can their hearts feel no interest for any 
other race of men ? What ! not a single voice to deplore the 
fruitless sacrifice of men by sea and by land, on the pestilen- 
tial station of Sierra Leone ! Not one regret for the enormous 
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sums lafished «rith such fatilify I Not a tear' of compassion 
for the wretched, fate of our brave hat anfortunate fellow 
sttbjeets ! It Is but too true, then, that the sympathy of some 
members of tiie ** Anti-Slavery Society ^ is devoted exclu- 
sively to the natives of Africa. In reprobating such an 
unjust partiality, have I not a right to say to them, In draw- 
ing such a hideous picture of our colony, could you not make 
known sotne consolatory facts ? Could you not at least ex- 
hibit Mauritius with a mixed population of 100,000 souls, 
offering a peaceful abode, and at all times a perfect security 
to the defenceless traveller ? As a set-off against all the 
crimes with which you load us so profusely, could you not 
remark the facility with which we are governed, — that men- 
dicity is unknown in the island, — and that capital punishment 
is extremely rare ? Could you not proclaim as a prodigy the 
failure of your continual efforts to excite our slaves to trea- 
chery and revolt ? 

If His Majesty's Government continues indifferent to the 
miseries, which with criminal perseverance you are prepar- 
ing for the colonists ; however alarmed we may be, you 
may rest contented. You will find that you have not sown in 
an ungrateful soil. Your victory will be finally complete. The 
slaves will at length rush to their saturnalian orgies with a 
ferocious joy, and to excesses too horrible to describe, and at 
which you even would be terrified, if you had hearts to 
feel I 

In representing the colonies as on the brink of an abyss, 
may I be allowed to implore the government to put an end to 
the injurious rumours that are disseminated every day. Is it 
not evident that the most fatal consequences will be the inevi- 
table result of those atrocious calumnies, the design of 
which is to degrade the master, and to excite the slave to 
insurrection ? Have the lives and possessions of the colonists 
been outlawed from the sacred and effectual protection of a 

6 
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fotenimeiity whose spint, and the Very eiaence of whose 
GonstitotioD (as Englishmen have told atf)» ia to protect the 
meanest indiyidual againiBt every wrong? Whf have ife- 
eoorse to false declamations, and attribute driiies to us, 
which make a deep impression 06 a compassionate hut cre- 
dttlods people? Pursue your object with candour. Pliee 
yourselves in the situation of the men yoo pentecutCy and 
perhaps by this changfe of positioD, you may be led to treat 
them nkore justly, and to abandon the cirde of deception. I 
would pledge my life that the slave trade never eusted in 
Mauritius during the government of Sir Lowi^ Cole, and 
had even ceased a considerahle time before. The testimony 
of tiiat brave soldier, and of His Excellency Sir Charles Cd- 
ville, and of that respectable man, Mi*. Thomas, the pro- 
tector of the slaves, will, I trust, be a sufficient guarantee for 
my assertion. My situation as a planter ought to excite no 
prejudice against me, for I trust my sentiments are as libend 
as those of the best intentioned of that socielfy.' With the 
exception of some fanatical persons, I am so persuaded that 
the majority of the members of the ** Anti-Slavery Sodety" 
profess universal benevolence and equity to all men, without 
distinction of colour, that I shall be candid enough to appeal 
to them as judges in the most important question that ean be 
disicussed at the present period. 

When we examine the different acts of Parliament passed for 
the encouragement of the Slave Trade, we must be conviniDed 
that concessions of land were granted on the express con- 
dition of introducing a certain number of slaves for eultivation. 
I should blush to advance the parodox, that the government 
which imposed such conditions to render the Colonies pro- 
ductive, had not a right at a more enlightened period to 
prohibit the Slave Trade. This odious traffic is now abolished 
for ever, by the same powerful fiat of the same government 
which originally gave it encouragement. At this period, it is 
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not to the ministers of his most graciou& Majesty — it is Aot to. 
that iUustrious assembly tiie British Senate — ^it is^ jitit to the 
bo^y pf a just tk^d enlightened nation — that I dhall hare the 
aodaeity to submit as a doub^ul pointy Me. invicMlnlity of coi- 
lonicd pi'operif. Such Kd dutri^ cannot be imaffin^d. But 
protoked by thi[ total sHenioe of the Aboiitibnists respecting 
ikt mode (^ indtmnitg by whiclithe apipropriation of 6ur poa* 
aefiOsloiiS id to be compensated, 1 shall not scruple to exprese 
my doubts and serious alarm upon this subject ; and I woidd 
ask, who is there aindng ybtf so divested of every princi{^ of 
hmiesty and justice, ^ to date to setsi^ propertj^ of tfn ih« 
difidual living under th^ protection of the racn^d hiws df. tiie 
BHiish empire, without first giving an equitable indemnity t^ 
the British sttbjeet, dispossessed tint the public good ? Frodof 
ftpalogy with MaarttidSy ^ Weat loiia planters must be.iki a 
state of distress. Things have reached suchtf pioint, thiltbe 
lot of the slave is almost preferable to that of the master. 
Nothing remains but to level q(uick4y the barriedr which £e]Mif 
rates the civilized man from the oiteduCated, ^persUlitius, 
and half-savage beiiig,^ aitd to sun^dH the latter to enjoy whheut 
pisefaration a liberty which will only aggravate his immoral 
character. But before this be done, the existence of the 
proprietor must be deeUlf^ ; and his spoliation must be coil- 
ducted with such, a degree of justice and moderation, that a 
hope of escaping i*uih may be left to his creditors, and to his 
wife and children of not being redilced to beggar^. The total 
number of slaved in MiiWititius is about 69,000 ; and perhaps 
by changing their tnasters, and becbiiiiDg the property of his 
MajestyV government,* they may appreciate the favour con- 
ferred upon them. 

Even now the greater part of the produce of slave labour 
(which represents the interests of the Planter's capital) goes 
into the treasury of government. Allow me to prove this 

G 2 
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hct demonstratiyely hj a calculation upon the assumed quan- 
tity of 100,000 lbs. of sugar sent to England on account of the 
proprietor. This mode of proceeding is almost obligatory, 
from the difficulty of sales on the spot, and the necessity of 
drawing bills upon the merchants in London. By consigning 
to them sugar, the only profitable staple of Mauridns, they 
are enabled to reimburse themselves for the conc^derable 
sums they advance, partly in specie, and {mrtly in British 
manufactures. 

Let us suppose that in England tiie sale prices of raw sugrars 
admitted for consummation are from 48f. to 62s » per cwt., 
according to the various qualities ; the mean price would be 
558, ; and according to this average price, the net produce in 
England for the Planter who exports 100,000 lbs. of sugar, 
reckoning the value at six months after loading at Mauritius, 
would be as follows : — 

100,000 lbs. of sugar, from which is to be de- 
ducted 4000 lbs. for difference of tare, good 
weight, and waste, 96,000 lbs. remun at 55«. 
per cwt £26iO 

EXPENSES AT MAURITIUS. 

Carriage to Port Louis at U. for 2000 lbs. of 
sugar JB50 

Store, carriage to the quay, and on board ship 16 

Commission for receiving, loading, and corres- 
pondence at 5 per cent, upon 1,000/. esti- 
mated value of 100,000 lbs. of sugar at Mau- 
tius 1 50 

Government export duty at 1^. per 100 lbs. of 
sugar • 50 

Total expense at Mauritius £ 166 
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BXPBNSB8 AT LONDON. 

Government duty at 27«* per cwt 1,350 

Two months interest 13 

Freight 50 tons, at 4/. 10s. per ton, and 5 per 

. cent, to the captiun , 237 

Two months' interest 2 

Insurance on 1,200 Ihs. at 3 per cent, expenses 

included • • 36 

Dock duty, unloading, putting into store, making 

the lots, tare, re -making sacks, &c •••••• 29 

Entry at the Custom-house for public sale 4 

Agency, commission of sale, &c. altogether 4} 

per cent • 119 

Total expense in London <£l,790 

Expenses at Mauritius 166 

The whole amount of the expense at Mauritius 

and London is 1,956 

The net produce for the Planter is • <f 684 

Out of 2,640Z. for the sale of 96,000 lbs. of sugar, which 
represents the 100,000 lbs. exported to London by the Co- 
lonist, government receives 1,400/. the different expenses 
amount to 5562. and there remains to the cultivator the small 
proportion of 6842. for the interest of his capital, to replace 
the loss of slaves and animals, to meet the enormous loca| 
taxes, to pay for the machinery imported from England, to 
provide for the expenses of his family, and the nourishment, 
clothing, and gratuities of his slaves ; to pay the hire of fo- 
reign labourers, the overseers which the management of his 
estate requires, and the expenses of medicines and medical 
attendance * ! 1 1 

* From this statement, how unjust, I had almost said how con- 
temptible does that philanthropy appear, which, regardless of the 
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The planter must work as a blind man» in dread of the 
conviction of his sad situation, if he does not perceive that the 
small produce of 6S4L for 100,000 lbs. of sugar, is not enough 
profit to preserve hin^ from utter ruin in a few years ! 

This exact table of the small profit whieh remuiis to the 
proprietor, will serve to banish that illusion of ideal prosperity 
which has given a most unreasonable value to sugar establish- 
ments, as well as to slaves. My remarics possess no other merit 
than that of truth. In about 15,000 free people i^ coloor, those 
who are born free distinguish themselves in all the trades, pur- 
sue commerce with advantage, possess considerable plantations, 
equip ships, and undertake public works. I cannot ezpldn 
the cause of that aversion for work whieh the emaneipated 
slaves evince. Liberty^ the sovereign j;ood for tbem, consists 
in doing fiothing. Notwithstanding the miserable condition 
to which they are reduced, they prefer idleness to the com* 
fortajble subsistance they might obtain by easy labour. No 
domestics are to be found among this class. The colony in 
vain demands their assistance. We aire obliged to have re- 
course to free labourers who are strangers to the island*, it 
is impossible to rouse the enfranchised slaves from the lethargy 
in which they delight to live. They are a burthen to the com- 
munity, because they consume at its expense, and produce 
nothing. My object in laying before you this statement is to 
prove, that when government shall occupy the place of the 
present indemnified proprietors, as I have suggested, no de- 
ruin of the planter, is contiDually vociferating emancipation, whidi 
calls upon him for additional sacrifices, whfle it is lessening the means 
^Ibr overcoming l^e difficulties of his situation. When 100,000 lbs. of 
mgar yield the government 1,400/. net, and the i^nter only 6841. 
mbiject to many charges^ it is very clear to what quarter the slave 
ought to look for the increase of his comfort. 

* This was the foct orUy at the period when Chinese labourers were 
introduced into the colony. 
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pendence ought to be placed open the unconstrained labour of 
the slaves. From the day of their emaDcipation the colony 
will cease to be productive. 

The continual annoyances which the planter experienoes 
must lead him anxiously to desire that his Majesty's govern- 
ment should be invested with that colonial property, which 
up to the present day has been administered by a loyal and 
industrious people ; the latter having received an equitable 
compensation, could not but gain by a change of situation. 
As a retaliation for the miseries of all kinds with which our 
enemies have deluged the colonies, I should like to see them 
filling our places as agents for gofVernment ; and I think, 
if revenge could gratify ns, we should not long remun ungra- 
dfied : for if 1 may judge of their patience and benevolence by 
tlieir writings, this apost(4ate would soon lead to the crown of 
martyrdom. 

You will find my observations rather long in reply to your 
letter of the 1 Ith inst. ; but I was persuaded, my dear Sir, 
that you would share in the indignation felt by all respectable 
men, of whom the greater part of our colonial society is com- 
posed. The disreputable class, of whom some are to be 
found in all countrieSj is under the surveillance of the public 
authorities; and it is no less irrational and unjust to revile the 
whde population of Mauritius on their account, than it would 
be absurd and indecent in the colonists to outrage the inha- 
bitants of London by attributing to them all the'^crimes com- 
mitted in that metropolis. 

The profoundest contempt would doubtless have been a 
proper notice of the " Anti-Slavery Reporter." But silence 
has its dangers. When monstrous crimes are related, even 
though they be inventions, the calumny may often leave deep 
traces. We may recollect the nursery stories of witches and 
ghosts, which though no more founded upon common sense 
th4n the exaggerated, distorted tales of the Ifteller, neterthe- 
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less make an impression on the lively imaginaUons of ehil- 
dren, and are used to frighten them. The ** Anti-81a?ery 
Reporter" aims at the same effect apon the minde of the Eng- 
lish people. 

Believe me always, my dear Sir, 

Yonr sincere and affeetioiuite friend, 

C. MiLLIBN. 



APPENDIX E. 

I hereby certify, that the room the prisoner Madame 
Nayl has always occupied daring the time she has been in 
prison is 1 1 feet 6 inches sqaare, and the height 6 feet 9} 
inches. The said room coloured with charcoal and lime. The 
furniture consists of one small bed, one small table, one small 
chest widi 3 drawers, 4 churs (three of which are rash-bot- 
tomed), and one footstool. The only persons thitt visit her 
are her sons and daughters, and not often. It is very seldom 
that she walks in the prison yard. I further solemnly declare 
that Madame Nayl never had a piano in her room, or any 
other furniture than that mentioned above. 

W. Claak. 



Port-Louis, Mauritius, 
Feb. 25, 1830. 



(Keeper of the Prison.) 



APPENDIX F. 



In Mexico, where so much has occurred to gratify the poli- 
tical reveries of modern liberalism, and where the experiment 
of cultivating the sugar cane by a system of free labour has 
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been tried on a large scale, and slavery almost entirely 
abolished, the contemplation of the moral condition of the 
emancipated slaves can afford little gratification to the Christian 
philosopher. Mr. Ward, in his work entitled '* Mexico in 
1827," thus describes their state. '' All these labours pro- 
ceed without difficulty or compulsion, and the sound of the 
whip is never heard ; but whether freedom will have the effect 
(as many hold here) of raising the workmen in the scale of ci- 
vilization, is a question which 1 cannot pretend to decide. It 
is much to be desired certunly, for a more debauched, ignorant, 
and barbarous race than the present inhabitants of the sugar 
districts it is impossible to conceive. They seem to have en- 
grafted all the wild passions of the Negro, upon the cunning 
and suspicious character of the Indian, and are noted for their 
ferocity, vindictiveness, and attachment to spirituous liquors. 
When not at work, they are constantly drunk, and as they 
have little or no sense of moral or religious duties, there is but 
a slender chance of amendment.^' — We agree with most men 
who have travelled beyond '' the grand focus of political 
opinion," and have seen the state of colonial slavery with 
their own eyes, and ventured to judge for themselves, that this 
is the state to which the measures of the abolition party 
directly tend. But the account given by Mr. M'Kenzie, the 
late Consul General at St. Domingo, Itud before parliament 
last year, is still more unfavourable. We have not seen the 
original, and can only give a brief summary from Mr. M'Don- 
nel's admirable pamphlet. 

** The report of Mr. M'Kenzie, the late Consul (xeneral at 
St. Domingo, was presented to parliament in the last session. 
It contains an account of the commerce, agriculture, and state 
of society in that island, where a black population, which had 
once been inured to labour, existed on the most extensive 
scale. It is well known that the abolitionists always boasted 
of St. Domingo as realhdng their warmest wishes, and as 
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affording every proof of an enfranchised people raj^dlj ex- 
tending industry, acquiring accurate notions of civil govern- 
ment, and advancing generally in the march of civilization. 
Its population, it was affirmed by my Lords Lansdowne and 
Calthorpe, and hy several members of the Commons, had 
prodigiously increased, from 486,000 to 035,000, wfaHe in 
the British Colonies, under the withering hardships of sla- 
TCry, there was a great decrease. 

Mr. M*Kenzie has stated, that the population of St. Do- 
mingo amounted to upwards of 500,000 before the revolution, 
and that, according to the most authentic returns, it has since 
not only not increased at all, but decreased to 423,000. 

Look, cries Mr. Stephen, to the valuable trade you are 
renouncing for your infatuated colonies ! Millions of your 
manufactures would be exchanged for the vast produce which 
a society of free men must raise, when animated to exertion 
by liberty, and tasting uncontrolled the sweets of their own 
earnings. 

The official report states, that continuous or steady labour 
is at an end ; that the quantity of sugar manufactured has 
decreased from 141,089,831 to 2,020 lbs. ; that the coffee 
exported is picked from trees planted antecedent to the revo- 
lution ; and that there is a decline of agriculture in all its 
branches, in articles even of the first necessity, such as 
Indian corn, which is now largely supplied by the United 
States. Others, who had some misgivings of the hypetbolieal 
descriptions of their brother declumers on the subject of 
trade, touched another string, and harangued about a free 
peasantry choosing their employment, and by degrees elevaUng 
their condition. 

The Report states, that the little labour which is per- 
formed is obtained by coercion ; that a military code previdls, 
under which men are summoned to work by beat of drum, and 
punished for non*performance of thMir allotted tasks after a 
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military fashion. But the choicest strains of eloquence were 
preserved to depict the moral improvements which had 
taken place. The debasing influence of slavery was no more. 
A kindliness of feeling prevailed. Men, no longer humiliated 
by ill-treatment, became generous and humane, mild in their 
manners, elevated in sentiment. 

Mr. M^Kenzie has shown that the conduct of the men to 
the women is brutal : that the discipline of a thick stick is 
resorted to ; that the soldiery live in a state of anrestrmined 
licentiousness ; and that, in one word, society in the interior is 
relapsing into the worst condition of savage life. 

It is quite impossible to doubt that this report of Mr. 
M*Kenzi6 must produce a great sensation. It touches upon all 
the contested points, and it is so impartially and perspicuously 
drawn up, as to produce immediate conviction. Let it not 
be imagined that this melancholy state of St. Domingo is at- 
tributable to former excesses ; it can clearly be traced to the 
physical circumstances of the country, and the absence of all 
incentives to exertion. If the slaves are prematurely freed 
in the British colonies, whether by compulsory manumissioo, 
or -by any other process tending to discourage cultivation by 
white capitalists, the same result may be expected. It is the 
presence of the whites, and their high artificial wants, which 
alone affords the prospect of future civilization of the Neg^roes. 
Remove the whites, or, what is the same thing, give them no 
inducement to remain, and all hope of elevating the blacks Is 
gone for ever.'' — An Address to the Members 6f both Houses 
qf Parliament bjf Alexander M^Donnel^ Esq, 

In the face of such facts and representations, nothing but 
the quaint distich of Hudibras can account for the obstinate* 
headlong perseverance of the abolition party : — 

*' He that's convinced against his will, 

■ 

Is of the same, opinion still,'' 
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APPENDIX G. 

Copie du r^g^lement regu de Monsieur Millien pour radminis- 
tration de son ^tablissement Beauchamp, en date du 11 Jan- 
vier 1827. 

Monsieur Auguste Millien, administrateur de Beauchamp ; 

D^sirant abolir sur mon ^tablissement de Beau- 
ehamp, et autant que possible, toute punition autre que celle 
de simple discipline qui consistera k mettre en prison bien 
aer^e dans laquelle sera ^tabli un lit de camp en planches, et 
sans le moyen du bloc qui contrarie le sommeil n^cessaire k la 
sant^, tout esclave qui contreyiendra k I'ordre sans le main- 
tien duquel la colonic cesserait d'exister : 

C'est pourquoi ?ous vous conformerez sous votre responsa- 
bilit^ personnelle au reglement ci-apr^s: vous ne I'outre- 
passerez point, mais vous en ferez la plus juste appUcatlon 
envers les noirs et n^gresses composant I'ateUer de Beau- 
champ. Les hommes seront dans une prison s^par^e de celle 
des femmes. 

Art. 1. Le manque k I'appel qui ne serait pas assez retard^ 
pour que Tesclave qui n'aura pas r^pondu k son tour d*appel, 
ne soit pas dans le cas de Temp^her d'etre k I'ouvrage avec 
les autre s ne m^ritera qu'une simple injonction ; lorsque les 
travaux seront commences depuis plus d'un quart d'heure, 11 
couchera une nuit en prison. 

Art. 2. Des vingt minutes de retard qui comportent une 
nuit de prison, s'il s'ecoule une heure, 11 subira trois nuits 
de prison. 

Art. 3. l/absence prolong^e juaqu'd huit heures du matin, 
sera punie de cinq jours de prison. Dans ces trois cas, vous 
^viterez ^i^^)risonnement de la nuit du Dimanche. 

Art. 4. L'absence de la demi journ^e sera punie de la 
semune enti^re de prison, y compris la nuit du Dimanche. 
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Art. 5. I/absence de la journ^e enti^re sera punie de la 
prison pendant les nuits d'une semaine plus la journ^e da 
Dimanche. 

Art. 6. L'absence de deax jours sera punie de deux 
semaines de prison pendant la nuit, et de deux joum^es du 
Dimanche. 

Art. 7* L'absence de trois jours sera punie de trois se- 
maines de nuits de prison, y compris les trois joum^es du 
Dimanche. 

Art. 8. A pr^s trois jours d'absence, Tesclaye sera r^put6 
maron, alors 15 k 18 jours de maronage seront punis d'un 
mois cons^cutif de nuits de prison et des journ^es du Dimanche 
comprises dans le mois, et par de l^g^es entraves aux pieds 
comme les convicts en portent, seulement pendant le mois de 
prison. 

Art. 9. De vingt jours de maronage d trente-cinq jours, 
la peine sera de deux mois de nuits de prison et des journ^es 
du Dimanche comprises dans les deux, et des entraves pen- 
dant ce temps. 

Art. 10. De 40 k 60 jours de maronage, la peine sera de 
trois mois de nuits de prison, des journ^es du Dimanche 
comprises dans ces trois mois, et des entraves pendant ce 
temps. 

Lorsqu'il arrivera quelques d^lits prouv^s ou fortement 
pr^sum^s, tels que vols avec differentes circonstances, incen- 
die pr^m^dit^, empoisonuement de personnes ou bestiaux, 
insubordination, traitement violent d'esclaves les uns en vers 
les autres, et autres cas impr^vus qui seruent susceptiUes 
de tshatiment qui n'est pas compris dans le present r^glement, 
vous retiendrez I'individu coupable ou fortement soupgonn^ aa 
bloc, vous m^en donnerez avis de suite, afin que je regie mia 
conduite suivant les circonstances, bien d^termin^ k tradoire 
mes noirs devant Tautorit^ comp^tente, lorsque le crime sera 
de nature a troubler Fordre public. 
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Je fmu rappellfl de tmreiller la dlttritratign det yivretf, d'en 
tecorder plus que I'oitGnaire, k toot indifidu reconno aToir 
plas de besoin que ne le comporte la quantity fix^ par let 
ordoanancee, de ne point interrompre oo diang^r Theure 
aecoiitam^ pour lea r^as, ni abr^ger ie temps du repos. II 
n'y a que I'^y^nement da feu en quelque endroit qull se ma- 
nifeste, m^me ehez les voisins, ou lorsque la pluie menaee de 
sarprendre la suere mis aa soleil, qnll yous est permis dla- 
tenrertir le present r^glement ; apr^ avoir fait ce que yofos 
deres faire en pareil cas, tous donnerez anx nolrs le temps 
emploj^ k ce service extraordinure et qni lear appartient. 

Vous ferez arr^ter soit de joor ou de nuit tout noir ^traofer 
qni sMntrodoira dans k camp de mes noirs, ct vons le ferez 
conduire chez Monsieur le Commissaire civil et de police da 
quartier ; dans cette mesure sout compris les esclaves aa 
service de Madame Fropier. 

Pour copie confonne, A. Milmbn. 



APPENDIX H. 



The following extract from a journal or periodical work 
published in France, will give an excellent idea of the utter 
ignorance of Europeans in general of colonial affairs, and of 
the incorrect information to which they are expds'ed . 

AGRICULTURE. 

La main d'ttt esclave fl^trit tout ce qu'ell^ touche. Tout 
senkble croitre et tout parait doubled def prix sous la main 
d'un homm'e libre. Eit eff'^t, on ^rit que les Anglais 
viennent de r^mplaicer les n^gres qui l6ur tnanqaaient, pour 
la cultute de I'lle Maurice, par dduze mille Chinois qui ont 
contract^ des engagemens pour plusieurs ann^s. D^jl^ plus 
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de cinq mille sont rendas «at la oototiie, et leur actiyit^ pro- 
met anx pla&teors des prodaits bien plus avantageux. 

Ainsiy ce sont encore les Anglais qui, dans cette cincon- 
stance, comme en tant d'autres, ont les premiers donn^ 
Fezemiple ! 

Honueur k nos ^males en gloire, en brayoure et en g^nie. 

Mais cette npuyelle palme qu'ils viennent de cueillir, les 
Fran^ius ^taient digfnes aussi de la faire ^clore. H^las ! il est 
d^id^, que, griUse, k je ne sais quelle maligne influence, notre 
nation deyra toujours se trainer d la remorque d'une nation 

riyale, et pourtant — Extrait du Voleur du 20 Janvier^ 

1830. 

• 

The circumstance upon which the ridiculous exaggeration 
of this pompous paragraph is founded, has been already laid 
before the public in *'The Representation." The numbers 
of the free labourers imported at Mauritius, were four 
hundred Chinese, and fiye hundred Malabars. The experi- 
ment was not made by the English^ as this yery liberal French 
writer conceiyes, and all the honour which he so generously 
ascribes to them is in this instance very undeserved. This 
attempt to substitute free labour for that of slayes, was made 
by the planters and merchants of the colony, unprooiipted 
and unaided in any respect by the goyernment ; although British 
suhjectSy and descrying and anxious to be treated as such, 
they are not Englishmen. I stated in '* The Representation," 
that this experiment was hazardous, and the eyent has too 
fiilly substantiated my prediction. Both the Chinese and the 
Malabars proved turbulent and indisposed for labour ; they 
became dissatisfied with the terms of their engagements, and 
after causing great disturbance to the public peace and order 
of the colony, and most serious loss to the planters, they 
haye been shipped back to their respectiye countries by 
hundreds, and yery few remain in the island. 
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APPENDIX 1. 

Official Value of Imports and Exports at the Port of Port 

Louis, Mauritius. 



General Schedule. 


To and from Great Britain. 


Year. 


Value of 
Imports. 


Value of 
Exports. 


Value of 
Imports. 


Value of 
Exports. 


1826 

1827 
1828 
1829 


£. 
647,742 

625,860 

866,014 

891,321 


£. 

572,533 
545,705 
683,564 
731,075 


£. 
98,183 

206,563 

246,506 

258,781 


£. 
278,222 

294,277 
429,933 

514,680 



Colonial Produce Exported durin^if the year 1829. 



Cotton 

Coffee 

Cloves 

Ebony 

Sugar 

Tortoise Shell. 
Cloye Stalks. 

Gums 

Indigo 




lbs. 
14,638 

858 

4,507 
538,294 
58,456,686 
3,369 



To Gt. Brit. 
48,610,907 
Elsewhere. 
9,845,779 



Value. 

£. 
5a3,521 

To Brit. Col. 
56,333 

To For. Stat. 
29,297 



Amount of Tonnage entered at tlie Port of Port Louis, Mau- 
ritius, during the year 1829. 

No. of Tons. 

British Ships 92,576 

Foreign Ditto 33,208 
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